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no Week. 


Tne impeachment business has come to an end very much in the 
way most people have for some time expected, and which the produc- 
tion of the evidence made all but certain. Mr, Boutwell supported it 
on Friday in a speech of studied moderation, and the spectators in the 


galleries were solemnly warned by the Speaker that demonstrations of 


any kind would not be permitted. Both he and the impeachers were 
evidently anxious to throw over the affair, at the last moment, an air 
of judicial gravity, but it was not wholly successful. Nor was Mr. 
Boutwell very effective in his new réle of a calm and restrained 
speaker. It was evident, very early in the proceeding, what the end 
would be, and the minority, therefore, resorted to various devices for 
the purpose of prolonging the debate, many members having elaborate 
and powerful treatises ready for delivery in their coat-tail pockets, 
One of the most striking incidents of the occasion was Thaddeus Ste- 
vens pleading for the indulgence and freedom of discussion which 
last winter he resolutely denied to everybody who differed from him, 
bringing the House nearer, in its manner of transacting business, to the 
French National Assembly than any Anglo-Saxon legislature has prob- 
ably ever come; though, with all his faults, it is impossible not to 
admire the attitude of pluck with which he still keeps the field, and 
the tenacity with which he holds on to his convictions. If his zeal was 
only regulated by knowledge, and if he could only have ever been got 
to see that, to use Burke’s words, “ Prudence is not only first in the 
rank of the virtues, political and moral, but she is the director, the 
regulator, the standard of them all,” he would not only have wielded, 
but have continued to wield to the last, an influence such as few men 
in the House have ever possessed. The debate closed on Saturday by 
a division on the direct motion that the President be impeached for 
high crimes and misdemeanors, which was negatived by 108 to 57. 

Of the majority 67 were Republicans, Even in the Massachusetts dele- | 

gation only two, Messrs. Boutwell and Butler, voted in the minority. 

Whatever was done in debate to put an end to this performance was, 


done by Mr. Wilson, of Iowa, who, both in his minority report and in | 
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his reply to Mr. Boutwell before the House, proved himself not only an 
able and acute logician, but the master of the clear style which is 
almost always the sign and accompaniment of clear thinking. Ilis 
line of argument was substantially that put forward by Professor 
Dwight, of this city, in a pamphlet published last winter, and of 
which we gave a summary in Tig Nation at the time. Mr, Boutwell 
will be consoled and perhaps surprised at finding that the sun shines 
none the less brightly, and the marriages and births are none the less 





| numerous, and the preparations for Christmas none the less active, for 


the failure of his movement to remove “ the tyrant and usurper in the 
White House ” from “the chair he has disgraced.” What troubles us 
most is the thought of all the fine rhetoric that has been wasted on the 
matter. There have been enough epithets and well-rounded periods 
and Junius-like vituperation launched at “ the tyrant’s” head to cause 
fifty monsters like him to tremble on their gilded couches, and it 
makes one sick at heart to think that nothing should have come of it. 


The impeachment having been got out of the way, the House went 
at the currency, and stopped contraction in a few minutes, with what 
drill-sergeants call a “smart rattle.” Everybody, or nearly everybody, 
seemed to know beforehand exactly what ought to be done, so there 
was no debate. We are not disposed to quarrel with this decision, for 
reasons we have given elsewhere, if the House will now let the currency 
alone till they are able to redeem it in gold. There are apprehensions, 
which we fear are well founded, that there is a strong disposition on 
the part of the majority to begin to inflate once more till we get back 
to where we stood in 1865. This would be an act of wild folly and 
worse ; but the talk one hears on currency prepares one for anything. 
Mr. Ross, for instance, announced on Saturday that he was in favor of 
“watering the currency a little,” of paying the bonds in greenbacks 
“if itcould be done without violating the honest good faith of the 
country,” and of substituting greenbacks for the national bank issues, 
and then of issuing gradually from year to year more greenbacks to 
redeem the balance of the debt. Mr. Ross evidently thinks there is 
some magic in doing things “by degrees,” like the gentleman who cut 
down his horse’s forage little by little so as to accustom the animal to 
doing without food altogether. Unfortunately, the horse died before 
the experiment was completed, and we fear there would be a grand 
crash before Mr. Ross got the debt all paid off, which would prevent us 
ascertaining satisfactorily whether public liabilities could be met in 
his way or not. Arguing from the analogy of private transactions, we 
cannot help doubting it. Paying off bonds in greenbacks is exactly 
like Mr. Micawber's plan of settling his debts by giving his note, 
which he looked on as an honest and complete discharge. 


Mr. Churchill, whose conversion in the committee gave the major- 
ity to the impeachers, explained the matter in an elaborate letter to 
the New York 7Jimes last week, which, although it did not in the least 
justify his change, fully accounts for it. It appears he was convinced 
in June last that the President had been guilty of high crimes and 
misdemeanors, but hoped he would never do the like again. During 
the summer he became satisfied he would do the like again, and, 
although ready to forget the past, Mr. Churchill could not imliogtt 
| the future, and, like the English schoolmaster who whipped all his 
| boys regularly every Monday morning by way of anticipating the faults 
of the week, he went over and voted for the impeachment, being deter- 
mined, as Shakespeare says, to “ prevent the foul fiend.” He quoted 
various newspapers in support of his fears about the President's inten- 
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tions, and altogether furnished a fresh and striking illustration of the 
truth of the celebrated saying of Chancellor Oxenstiern—to which we 
beg pardon for referring—touching the small amount of wisdom with 
which the world is governed. 


General Butler will, now that impeachment is settled, devote his 
whole energies to the other great work of getting the bonds paid off in 
greenbacks. What gives richness and flavor to his arguments on this 
subject is, that he brings forward the lowness of the price of the five- 
twenty bonds in gold asa proof that the bondholders do not expect, 
and have never expected, to be paid off in gold. We know of only one 
reason for the low price of any interest-bearing government secu- 
rity, and that is general doubt as to whether the Government will keep 
its promises. It was this which forced the Government in the begin- 
ning to dispose of the bonds at such low rates, and it is this which still 
keeps them low in the market. In other words, people feared all over 
the world that, when the time came to pay, Butlers and Pendletons 
would spring up and persuade people that they ought not to pay, and 
provide them with some little trick by which they would be able to 
cheat their creditors in reality, without doing so in name. Curiously 
enough, this expectation has been realized, and the climax is capped 
by the repudiators bringing the creditors’ alarm as a reason for not 
paying them ; just as if a private individual, who was well able to pay 
his debts, but whose bad character had reduced the value of his paper 
on the money market to twenty-five cents on the dollar, were to plead 
his creditors’ alarm as a justification for committing fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy. 





The correspondence between Mr. Motley and Mr. Seward, arising 
out of the McCracken charges, has been published. The sum and sub- 
stance of it is this: that Mr. Seward, on receiving a letter from a person 
named McCracken, of whom he knew nothing, and had never heard, 
wrote to .{r. Motley, without giving his authority, asking him, with 
insulting curtness, whether he was not in the habit of abusing the Presi- 
dent, his superior officer, and him (Mr. Seward), his personal friend, 
in a coarse and vulgar way. To this Mr. Motley replied by a flat de- 
nial, and, with pardonable indignation, accompanied it with a resigna- 
tion of his office. The resignation, Messrs. Johnson and Seward had 
the folly—we might use a much harder word—to accept, and the office 
has been ever since going a-begging. Of McCracken, on whose infor- 
mation one of the foremost men in America, an ornament to her litera- 
ture and to her society, has been thus driven from a high position in the 
public service, nothing has ever since been heard. It is, we believe, not 
even known whether any such person isin existence. What adds to the 
shame and scandal of the affair is, that it has been defended, within a 
few days, by The Commercial Advertiser, of this city, which is edited 
by an intimate personal friend of Mr. Seward’s, and may, therefore, be 
presumed to speak his sentiments. The Advertiser thinks Mr. Motley 
was too touchy, but then opinions vary infinitely as to what a man’s 
personal dignity exacts of him. There are doubtless functionaries in 
the public service who would think a smart kick from the head of the 
department a not unreasonable or unendurable indication of official 
dissatisfaction; but then we should be sorry, and so we feel sure would 
most civilized men, if such notions of decorum were to spread. Mr. 
Seward’s note to Mr. Motley was simply brutal. Mr. Seward ought to 
be ashamed of it, and we are sure it has made the country ashamed of 
him. 





The Alabama controversy seems to have reached a dead-lock. 
Mr. Seward asks to have the whole conduct of the English Govern- 
ment, from the recognition of the South as a belligerent, submitted to 
arbitration ; while Lord Stanley agrees to submit everything but this 
recognition, claiming for this the character of a discretionary act, on 
the propriety or impropriety of which no nation can or ought to allow 
a foreign power to pass, We believe the right of every nation to 
recognize any organized government as belligerents has never been 
questioned, but it is a right which is always exercised under liability 





to an unfriendly construction. In other words, you may recognize 
anybody you please as a belligerent, but if your recognition seems 
premature, or seems to have an insufficient basis in facts, the other 
belligerent has a right to take offence at it and treat it as an unfriend- 
ly act. It is hard to see how, under these circumstances, it is not a fit 
subject for arbitration. Whatever can cause a dispute is surely fair 
matter for mediation. If the United States were to recognize the 
Fenians as belligerents in case they succeeded in holding Cork or 
Galway for a week, the act would be one undeniably within the 
discretion of this Government; but that would not prevent Great 
Britain considering it an indication of hostile feeling, and acting 
accordingly. 





A letter from Mr. Mason, ex-Envoy of the Confederacy in Europe, in 
reply to the invitation of a certain Colonel Graham, formerly of Texas, 
to settle in Jamaica, has appeared in the Virginia papers. Mr. Mason 
refuses to settle in Jamaica himself or to advise others to do so, inas- 
much as “it is his hope and belief that a time must come when the 
reckless and unscrupulous party in power at Washington will be over- 
thrown, and the Southern States again remitted to full and exclusive 
control over their respective populations, without foreign intervention.” 
What he means by this “ full and exclusive control over their popula- 
tions,” he explains further on by expressing his confidence “ that the 
intelligence, wisdom, and, more than all, the experience of our people in 
regard to negroes would make them devise some system of legislation 
by which, without again reducing them to slavery, they would be 
made to discharge the incumbent duties of a laboring class.” All this, 
being turned into plain English, means that he looks forward to the 
time when the South will be enabled to put in force the black code 
which most of the States drew up at the close of the war; and that this 
expectation is shared by the great body of the white population there 
can be very little doubt. If the Democratic party should get into 
power before the traditions of slavery have died out, and before the 
negroes have acquired enough education and intelligence to be able to 
protect their own rights, there can be little question that this 
expectation would be realized, which is as strong a reason as can be 
given why the Republican party should carefully avoid whatever 
seems likely to take from it the confidence of the masses, Granting 
that Wendell Phillips ought to be allowed to draft all bills and reso- 
lutions, and that the President should be removed afterward under his 
superintendence, the question would still remain unsettled whether 
the people, being what it is, would approve of these performances— 
and on this everything depends, 





The Evening Post makes a very sensible suggestion as to the best 
mode of regulating and restoring the finances, It recommends the ap- 
pointment of a commission of able and skiiled men, without regard to 
party ties, to take up and deal with all the questions of currency, 
revenue, retrenchment, and what not, now scattered through half-a- 
dozen Congressional committees. Nothing could be better. Every- 
body now has his nostrum, and, in the clamor raised by newspapers 
and orators, no plan can secure fair consideration, or, in fact, any con- 
sideration, But good as The Post's suggestion is, we fear there is not 
the least chance of its adoption, Congress could doubtless be got to 
agree to the appointment of such a commission, and would receive and 
print its report, but it would not act on it ; and, if the commission gave 
trouble, would drive it out of existence, Congress has never shown, 
since the war began, any disposition to pay any respect to the judg- 
ment of experts, or to let them have any share in shaping legislation. 
Mr. D. A. Wells, useful as is the part he plays, and little as it trenches 
on anybody’s prerogative, has difficulty in maintaining his position. 
He is allowed to report facts, but the minute he expresses any opinion 
there are fifty ignoramuses clamoring for his head. Moreover, a great 
body of the members firmly believe in their own inspiration, and doubt 
the existence of any such thing as acquired knowledge. More of them 
than people think have the Honorable Ben Wade’s conviction, that 
he was getting just the right sort of preparation for a statesman’s dutics 
when he was digging a canal. 
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Mrs. Cady Stanton and Miss Susan B. Anthony have enlisted George | 
Francis Train in the cause of female suffrage, and they are now all | 
three engaged in winning the nation over to their way of thinking. | 
We venture to doubt, however, whether the cause will thrive under 
Mr, Train’s rhetoric. It has had enough rhetoric already to kill fifty 
causes of its age and strength, and if it can survive this last dose 


it will prove beyond question that it has a great future before it. 








Wendell Phillips pronounces Mr. Wilson’s argument on the 
impeachment question “ad captandum law and school-boy declama- 
tion.” He does not well know what his (Mr, Wilson’s) education has | 
been, but it has “evidently never been a legal one. Indeed, the very | 
dust he throws in the eyes of the nation is of the poorest character.” 
Moreover, “the Republican party,” we learn from the same authority, 
“is too timid to look the President in the face. The voices of the 
senators are choked by the patronage they have sued for and 
received.” 

ee If Wall Street wishes the channels of business free, let it sweep 
the White House with the broom of impeachment. If loyal men dread to 
see the pledged word of the nation made the shuttlecock of politics, let 
them put a knave out of the Presidency and an honest man in his place. If 
Johnson leaves the White House by the 1st of January, then the resump- 
tion of specie payments will take place exactly fourteen months and four 
days earlier than it otherwise possibly can.” 

This is good, strong writing, but Zhe Independent manages to outdo it, 
as follows : 

“ Let both Houses join in impeaching and removing the perfidious and 
dangerous President of the United States. The speedy downfall of this 
bold, bad man would electrify the country. Bonfires would be lighted, 
bells rung, thanksgivings offered, and the whole land would shout for joy! 
Let the great act be done, and done quickly !” 


Of the two, we prefer The Independent's plan to Mr. Phillips's, as it is 
far more thorough, and promises a more joyous, not to say convivial, 
conclusion. We venture to say Mr. Phillips only wanted the House to 
impeach, and expected the Senate to try, in the old humdrum, worn- 
out, cowardly way. Zhe Independent, on the other hand, wants to 
have both Houses impeach together, and does not care who tries, thus 
leaving Mr. Phillips lagging far in the rear, tosay nothing of the 
“ bonfires,” for which Mr. Phillips had evidently made no prepara- 
tion. 





The following energetic description is of the Union men of Georgia 
who own newspapers in which are published official advertisements : 
“ Official, indeed ; yes, you are the official tools of an official robber, 
and the lying, whining, fawning, pliant sycophants of power, and 
the truckling, snivelling, drivelling pensioners of fraud and petty 
tyranny.’’ Of course no gentleman could be expected to associate with 
people whom he describes in that manner. It is not strange, then, 
that the fifty Northern families who have settled in the neighborhood 
of Montgomery aré “ put in permanent quarantine.” And it is not 
surprising that the Macon (Ga.) News has to print in full the names of 
thirteen persons, such as above described, as having “ voted the Scala- 


ation. 





wag ticket.” No better could be expected of them. They are people 
who, if they open a store, cannot sell their goods; if they go to church, | 
are severely snubbed even by their fellow-Christians; if they teach a) 
school, are suspected of miscegenation; and are in every way in bad | 
odor. We suppose, to speak seriously, that in the position of the | 
“Union man” in the South there is no perceptible change for the | 
better from what it was in the year after the war, when to be a “ Union | 
man” was to be hated and despised by nine in ten of one’s white 
neighbors, to be often insulted, seldom treated with friendliness, and 
not seldom in danger of one’s life, and in a state of chronic disgust 
with all the life around one. We had been forgetting the true state 
of the average Southerner’s feeling for his “‘ Yank” conqueror and 
his “Southern Yank” neighbor. It has been forced upon our atten- 
tion by a letter recently printed in the Cincinnati Commercial, to which 
we have paid the more attention as we have personal knowledge of the | 
ability and character of the gentleman who wrote it. However, the 
Causes are at work which will, sooner or later, make a new South, and | 
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meantime the News must be put up with. General Pope, by the way, 
first heard of his suspension of that paper from reports in Northern 


| journals, 


We have to say that The Tribune correspondent who, two or three 
weeks ago, wrote about the Savannah election—the march of one hun- 
dred and twenty negroes from the Ogeechee, their camping out near 
the court-house, their subsequent despondent return home, their grief at 
the failure of Mr. Bradley to keep certain absurd promises he had made 
to the people—was deceived by intelligence which he has since dis- 
covered to be false. Mr. Bradley, the correspondent now says—and if he 
is not a second time mistaken, it is very well—made no such promises, 
there was no marching, and none of all the rest of it. We gladly give 
the denial as prominent a place as the assertion, not for the sake of the 
correspondent, who has shown himself rather disgracefully neglectful 
of his duty, but for the sake of our readers, ourselves, and the good 
name of the colored voters. 


A pamphlet, believed to be inspired by the Emperor, has appeared 
in Paris, and excited a good deal of attention, and forms a kind of 
commentary on the Imperial speech at the opening of the Chambers, 
The sum and substance of it is, that it would not do for France to in- 
terfere with Germany, because, in the first place, it would not be safe. 
In a war, France would probably have all Germany and all Russia on 
her hands, and, though ever so brave, would probably get the worst of 
it. In the second place, because jt would not be right. France is 
“democratic and liberal,” and so is Germany going to be, and so on, 
Poor Italy is disposed of in the pamphlet by pointing out that, in case 
of a war with Germany, Rome would probably have to be abandoned 
to the Garibaldians—not to secure an Italian alliance, for that would Le 
of no value, but to avoid Italian hostility, which would necessarily call 
away a portion of the French army from more important fields. 


A M. Colonne has come back from Italy, and has been writing an 
article in the Revue Contemporaine, showing what a useless butchery 
Mentana was, inasmuch as Garibaldi was retreating and his troops 
were only half armed, and comes to the conclusion that the real execu- 
tion done by the Chassepot rifle was done on the temporal and spiritual 
power—“ having,” he says, “ killed one and grieviously wounded the 
other.” At the same time, M. de Kératry, who has been defending 
Marshal Bazaine with so much spirit in the same periodical, has been 
publishing an exceedingly unpleasant history of the Jecker bonds, 
which, as everybody knows, were the ostensible cause of the French in- 
vasion of Mexico, showing that the real reason why Jecker’s claim was 
taken up by France was that high personages, he mentions no names, 
had arranged to go shares with Jecker in the proceeds. 


The chances of a conference on the Italian question have diminished, 
rather than increased, since last week. The speech of M. Rouher in 
the French Chamber shows, or is believed to show, that France would 
go into the conference determined that it should only end in one way, 
that is,in placing the temporal power under a European guarantee. 
This being the case, of course the powers which are opposed to the 
temporal power, such as England and Italy, will have nothing to do 
with it. Moreover, the threatening, almost insulting, intimations given 
by the French Government, that, if no conference is held, it will itself 
make the Italians keep out of Rome, are not calculated to advance 
matters. M. Thiers, as usual, argues strongly in favor of the Papacy, 
and, in fact, in favor of anything which is likely to keep Italy div‘ ied, 
though, we believe, he is no more of a Catholic than Béranger. As we 
have repeatedly said, we doubt if the Italian policy of the Government 
is unpopular with anybody but the extreme Liberals of Paris. The ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction with it come from a section of the press by 
which the cafés and “cercles” of the capital are influenced strongly, 
but which, on a question of this sort, wield very little influence else- 
where. 
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Leypotpt & Hout announce for publication translations of several Ger. 
man works—L. Rellstab’s “ Eighteen Hundred and Twelve;” A. Meissner’s 
“ For the Glory of God; a Story of the Jesuits ;” the same author's “ San- 
sara,” and H. Kénig's “ King Jerome's Carnival.”——To Hurd & Houghton’s 
previous announcements we have to add “ Letters on International Copy- 
right,” by H. C. Carey, the political economist, and “The Philosophy of 
Eating,” by Dr. A. J. Bellows. T. Ellwood Zell will republish “An Atlas 
of the Nervous System of the Human Body,” which contains nearly fifty 
photographic illustrations of the size of life. The work is by Dr. Rudinger, 
of Munich. We believe this beautiful and valuable book is to be sold to 
subscribers only.——G. W. Carleton will issue a holiday edition of “ The 
Culprit Fay.”——Gould & Lincoln announce “‘ A Theological Index ; or, 
References to the Principal Works in all Departments of Religious Litera- 
ature,” by Howard Malcolm, D.D., and “ The Annals of Scientific Discovery ; 
or, Year-Book of Facts for 1867-8.” It is edited this year by Dr. Samuel 
Kneeland.—— Mr. John T. Hearn, of Shelbyville, Kentucky, issues the 
prospectus of a “Southern Journal of Education,” for January, 1868, and 
monthly thereafter. We see in it no traces of the folly which seeks to dis- 
tinguish Southern education from Northern, and to inoculate the South with 
a peculiar sort of knowledge against the fanatical ideas of the North. The 
publisher appears to have in mind such a journal as Ohio has, and Michi- 
gan, and the rest of the Northern circle; and while it is certain that he can- 
not depend upon Kentucky to support him, it is equally certain that he sets 
up his beacon in the darkest place between the Ohio River and the Gulf. 
We hope, therefore, that he will succeed. E. P. Myers & Chandler, 
Chicago, publish this month “ The Life of Jesus according to the Gospel 
Record vindicated against the Attacks of Dr. Strauss and Infidelity in gen- 
eral,” a posthumous work of the late Dr. J. F. I. Tafel, of Germany, a fellow- 
studentof Strauss; also, “ Letters to a Man of the World,” from the French- 
by Professor R. L. Tafel, of St. Louis; “ The Doctrine of Life, from the 
Commandments of the Decalogue,” from the Latin of Swedenborg, by Rev. 
$. M. Warren, of England ; ‘‘ Who was Swedenborg?” by Rev. O. P. Hiller, 
of England ; “ The Voices of the Wind, and other Poems,” by P. F. Reid, of 
Chicago; and “ Chicago and her Churches,” by “ January Searle.” The 
children’s books announced are almost innumerable. 











—Among American books recently published or republished in England 
we see the names of Doctor Holmes’s ‘‘ Guardian Angel” ; Mr. Trowbridge’s 
“Cudjo’s Cave” and “ Three Scouts”; a new edition of Longfellow’s “ Hy- 
perion” ; and Volumes IIL. and IV, of Mr. Motley’s “ History of the United 
Netherlands,” which bring the work down “ from the death of William the 
Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce of 1609.” In the preface to the third 
volume Mr. Motley says he is engaged upon a work supplemental to “ The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic” and “ The History of the United Netherlands.” 
The new work will be called “The History of the Thirty Years’ War.” 
Mrs. Stowe’s “Queer Little People” is also republished; Mr. Beecher's 
** Norwood ” is advertised ; and so is a book, American in having an Ameri- 
can author at any rate—Elihu Burritt’s “juvenile” called “ The Black 
Country and its Green Border-Land,” which is some account of the author's 
wanderings in Staffordshire and Warwickshire. 


— Putnam's Magazine makes a good first appearance after its resurrection. 
Putnam's Monthly of former days is very kindly remembered. It was a 
much better magazine than any American one which had then ever been pub- 
lished, and was so good that it was not badly beaten by 7'e Atlantic in the 
earlier years of that periodical’s existence. Lowell was one of the old con- 
tributors ; another, we now learn, was Arthur Hugh Clough ; another was 
Longtellow ; another was William North, whom we recollect as the author 
of “ The Slave of the Lamp,” a book of the sort of which everybody knows 
two or three—books once read with delight, still remembered lovingly as a 
part of youth, yet which one would be a little afraid to read again, and is 
willing to remember only and to remember vaguely. Still other contribu- 
tors were Thoreau, who, like Clough, is since dead ; T. F. Meagher, dead ; | 
William Henry Herbert, dead—like North, a suicide ; Fitz James O'Brien, | 
dead ; Maria Lowell, also now dead ; Grant White; Herman Melville— | 
whose books, by the way, somebody ought to republish in a uniform | 
edition ; William Swinton, Edmund Quincy ; and, not to namea good many 
more, J. F, Hanson, who raised the question, “ Have we a Bourbon ena! 
us?” in an article which made as much talk about the first Putnam as 
“ Bramah ” made about the first Adlantic. Mr. G. W. Curtis, however, was | 
the writer who was, perhaps, most useful to the magazine. As editor, his! 
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taste must have been eminently advantageous to it, and he wrote for it 
“The Potiphar Papers” and “Prue and I,” respectively his best books as 
satirist and sentimentalist. But the magazine died—by no fault of its own 
or of the reading public's, and since its day we have had The Atlantic ; and 
Harper's; and The North American nowadays is a quarterly pleasure 
instead of being drowsiness in black and white as it used to be; and, in 
general, our standard of excellence in periodical literature has risen, and 
the old Putnam’s, if it were to appear now, might seem less good than 
before. But to come to this first number of the new series ; we find in it two 
good things, several things that will do well enough, and not many which 
the editor ought to have thrown away. Mr. Curtis’s letter to Mr. C. F. 
Briggs, whom some readers may know as “ Harry Franco,” is very pleasant, 
and, better than pleasant, contains some truth and fact in relation to 
Clough’s life and character. The other article with which we were pleased 
is “ The Carpenter,” by Mr. W. D. O'Conor. Not that parts of it are not 
unpleasing and even, we may say, disgusting. Mr. Walt Whitman is the 
chief figure in it—chief in the author's intention—and is glorified as the 
grand incarnation of friendliness and brotherliness—to which we do not 
say No, for he may be that; that would have formed a part of any descrip- 
tion of him which we might have made. Certainly he seems to have im- 
pressed more than one young man with a great affection for him. But all 
this making men fall on his neck, and “kiss him on the mouth,” and lean, 
fainting, in his embrace, and shrink from the holiness of his aspect, 
and so on—albeit he is disguised as “The Carpenter,” and the men are 
imaginary men—is an offence, and offensive enough to justify the word 
“ disgusting” above written. The story is, however, powerful, anc so true 
—though in places the author has not restrained himself—that one may 
properly be very much obliged to him for having written it. Faults and 
all, it is worth while to get the magazine for the sake of reading it. Among 
the things in this first number which will do well enough we count “ Thir- 
teen Years of the Nation,” which performs the difficult task of giving a 
résumé of the late war, and the times preceding and succeeding it, in a 
manner which will please most Northern people and some few white 
Southerners. Other papers falling under the same head are “ Jewels of the 
Deep,” “Life in Great Cities,” “The Italian Question,” and the article 
entitled “ Introductory,” which, by reason of the subject, possesses an inter- 
est that its author did not give it. “ Dobbs His Ferry” is very trivial ; 
“Too True: An American Story of To-day,” is only just opening, but, we 
fear, is to be described in much the same words; the poetry of this number 
is not poetry ; “The Late Francis L. Hawks” not many people care much 
about, and this article and the one entitled “‘ Beginning of New York,” and 
some of the “ Table Talk,” make one fear that Putnam's will attempt to 
revive the unrevivable, and be made dull by Knickerbockerism which, in this 
year of grace, delights nobody but a few manufacturers of it scattered here 
and there upand down the Hudson. It was not because of its Knickerbock- 
erism, but in spite of it, that the magazine was liked before, and it will now 
be a great deal harder than it was then to get many persons interested in 
the things of that world which, once bright, is now entirely faded. The 
Monthly Chronicle, which gives news of politics, painting, music, and litera- 
ture, is carefully prepared—to judge it by this single specimen; but is not 
prepared with particular cleverness. In outward appearance the magazine 
is pleasing. The old device of Indian corn and sugar-cane is on the cover, 
but is not, we believe, so striking as it was made to be on the cover of The 
Monthly. 

On the whole, we think the new magazine promises fairly, and we ex- 
pect to see it flourish as a field for good writers who, for one reason or 
another, would, if they looked Eastward, look in vain for a monthly oppor- 
tunity to bring themselves before the public. 


—From a letter, printed for private circulation, addressed to the Secre- 
tary of State by Mr. George F’. Seward, our consul-general in China, we learn 
something of the working of our system of civil service. And the state of 
things is not now very different from what it has been since 1842. We 
give, almost at random, some of the facts set forth by Mr. Seward ; a want 
of interest in the matter is a great difficulty in the way of reform, anda 
few of these scattered facts cry as loud for a reform as would a whole his- 
tory of our Chinese consulates. “One of the offences,” says Dr. Parker, 
writing in 1858 to Mr. Marcy, “for which Woo, the late Intendant of 
Shanghai, was degraded and banished was ‘that during his term of office 
he held intercourse with the members of a barbarian mercantile house, to 
the excitement of slander against him ;’”’ yet we habitually take barbarians 
of mercantile houses, clerks or junior partners sometimes, as incumbents of 
consular offices in a country where the commercial classes, as compared 
with literary men and men in official life, have been for ages held in low 
estimation. And we support the authority of our consuls about as well as 
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we choose them. Says Mr. Reed to Mr. Cass, “ We extort from China 
‘exterritoriality’—the amenability of guilty Americans to our law—and 
then we deny to our judicial officers the means of punishing them.” In 
1860 the consul at Ningpo said, “My way of disposing of all who were 
charged with such crimes and misdemeanors as would, if convicted, oblige 
me to imprison them, has been to ask the British consul for jail accommoda- 
tion contingently ;” and if the British consul for any reason refused, the 
American consul had to let his criminal loose. The consul at Shanghai 
says, in 1860, “I have now one [criminal] in the British consulate prison 
recently sentenced for three years; and I am liable at any moment to re- 
ceive notice that the prison room is wanted.” In a memorial with the date 
of 1867, it is complained that our consulates in China are destitute of proper 
interpreters—the English train their own and have good ones—that our 
consuls are mostly men unversed in law and unacquainted with Chinese cus- 
toms, that orr consuls are not able to live in such a way as to command 
the respect of the Chinese, and we seem to be as badly off for jails, consta- 
bles, and all consular assistants as we were ten years ago. All this, as Mr. 
Burlingame says, puts the United States in a very unworthy position, and 
calls urgently for Congressional action—more urgently now than ever, 
when our trade from the Pacific coast to China and Japan pays, in the one 
item of import duties on tea, ten millions of dollars, and is yearly getting 
larger, and may be expected to be, when in a year or two the Pacific 
railroad is finished, nothing less than enormous. 


—Dr. T. C. Bluntschli, Professor of the Law of Nations in the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, has published a work entitled “The Modern Law of 
Nations in the Form of a Code,” with an introduction of about fifty pages 
containing a survey of the history of public law down to our time. A 
French translation is announced at Brussels, and we understand an English 
translation is also in preparation. The author inserts in lieu of a preface 
a letter to his friend, Dr. Francis Lieber, of this city, in which he declares 
that he owed the idea of his work to General Order No. 100, which was 
drawn up by Dr. Lieber and issued by President Lincoln in 1863. Dr. 
Bluntschli says : 

“ Your happy idea of giving the American army a brief code of the laws 
of war on land as an instruction in the field, and for the purpose of miti- 
gating as far as possible the wild passions of war by the warnings of law, 
first suggested to me the design of presenting the principles and character- 
istics of the Modern Law of Nations in the form of a code, and your letters 
have encouraged me to execute this arduous undertaking. Your Code of 
the Laws of War on land has received official strength from the authority 
of President Lincoln ; my code must go forth entirely without official sup- 
port, and it can acquire authority only in so far as the modern civilized na- 
tions find in it a true and timely expression of their jural consciousness, and 
in so far as power may learn to respect public opinion.” 


—Richard Doyle’s “ Manners and Customs of y® Englishe” was, perhaps, 
the first book in which “y®” was printed for the definite article for the 
purpose of giving a semblance of antiquity. Doyle used it only in his titles 
and headings. Doesticks in “ Plu-ri-bus-tah” used it in the titles of his 
comic cuts only, printing those titles inold English type. It has been much 
used in our short-lived comic papers, and it has grown to be immensely funny 
to print it, and still fannier to pronounce it as it is printed. The appearance 
of a book which we review elsewhere, in which the joke is carried to an 
extreme, gave the needed hint for these remarks. No doubt if the author 
of “ Ye Legende of St. Gwendoline ” were to read his book aloud he would 
pronounce as he writes “ ye.” Of course it was never so pronounced in the 
old times, and it was only seldom used, and then as a mere abbreviation. 
Some persons still use it in writing, just as they use “&” for “and.” We 
know of three gentlemen who use this abbreviation habitually. The his. | 
tory of its origin is about as follows: The Anglo-Saxon alphabet had two | 
letters which ours has not, but might have to its advantage, one represent- | 
ing the sound of ¢/ in thin and one the sound of ¢i in then. As late as the 
middle of the fifteenth century, when the English language was in other re- 
spects much what it is now, the Anglo-Saxon character for the soft sound of 
th was still in use, and this one letter, with the vowel e, made the definite 
article. When Caxton began to print, his type was what is called “ black- 
letter,” not unlike our modern “old English” or “church-text” type. In_ 
this there was no character for the sound we represent by th, and Caxton | 
and his followers, generally printing “the,” sometimes in a crowded place | 
used their » to represent the old letter, and also used a compound character, 
with ¢ above », as in a vulgar fraction. This custom was not entirely given 
up while black-letter was used. Thus, one of the latest of black-letter books, 
the King James Bible of 1611, has the abbreviation occasionally, though 
“tbe” much more often, and in a few instances has a character made up of 
2 and t, which is used for the pronoun “that.” When Roman type came_ 
into use, at the end of the fifteenth century, the same conditions held :| 
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“the” was the common form, but “ye” was used. In the first folio 
Shakespeare of 1523 the only “ye” we have noticed is in a very crowded 
line, where its use just prevents the words from overrunning the space. The 
very last book issued by the Early English Text Society, “ Manipulus 
Vocabulorum,” bears date 1570 ; the black-letter title has only “ tbe”; the 
preface has “ the” more often, but “ ye” sometimes, and twice gives “yt” 
for the conjunction “that.” It was occasionally used for nearly a hundred 
years more, but had pretty much disappeared by 1670, although at that time 
other abbreviations were common, especially in verse. 


—Mr. Frederick Kapp, author of a “ Life of Steuben,” “ Der Soldaten- 
handel deutscher Fiirsten nach Amerika,” ete , is writing a history of “ The 
German Immigration in America,” in two volumes, the first of which has 
been published (New York : F. Steiger). It contains the history of the Ger- 
mans of this State down to the beginning of the present century. We hope 
when the work is completed to speak of it more at length. Dr. Obernier 
has written a monograph on “Der Hitzschlag” (coup de chaleur, sun- 
stroke), based on recent observations of careful experiments upon ani 
mals, F, A. Brockhaus, of Leipsic, has published the third volume of 
T. T. von Tschudi’s “ Reisen durch Siid-Amerika ” in elegant style and with 
numercus wood-cuts. It describes the author's travels through the Brazi! 
ian provinces of Espiritu Santo, Rio de Janeiro, Sado Paulo, and Santa Cata- 
rina in 1860-1861, and treats especially of the colonies of foreigners (mostly 
Germans) in those provinces. The colonies contend bravely against the 
ignorance, prejudice, and hatred of the natives; they have succeeded in 
dotting the interior of Brazil with thriving settlementa, and stand 
in striking contrast with the haughty indolence and slothfulness of 
Brazilian negroes; in fact, they furnish the nucleus of a hardier race, 
destined to impart a more vigorous life and a healthier development to the 
immense resources of that beautiful country than the Latin race seems ever 
capable of imparting. Our rapid progress in the vast field of natural 
sciences has led to a “ division of labor” as the only way of reconciling the 
“ars longa” with the “ vita brevis.” A valuable contribution on the side of 
geology is Dr. Vogland’s “ Philosophie der Geologie und mikroskopische 
Gesteinsstudien ” (“ Philosophy of Geology and Microscopic Studies in Miner 
alogy’”’), with ten colored tables, dedicated to England's great geologists. 
With this may also appropriately be mentioned the publication of all the 
writings of Leopold von Buck, the greatest geologist of his age, and the fel- 
low-traveller and friend of Alexander von Humboldt—a gratifying proof 
that recent investigations have not caused eminent scholars of our own time 
to overlook the great services of their predecessors or to presume to attain 
anything but less imverfect results. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


A VERY important movement is in progress in California, looking to the 
establishment of a State University in reality and not merely in name. 
There is a strong probability that three separate foundations will be com- 
bined at an early day to make one strong, liberal, and comprehensive insti- 
tution. We allude to the College of California, already in successful opera- 
tion ; the College of Agriculture, Mining, and the Mechanical Arts, recently 
incorporated as one of the National Schools of Science by the grant of 150 
000 acres of land; and third, the funds derived from lands specially set 
apart for a State University, including the proceeds, actual or prospective, 
of seventy-two sections of the State. 

Our readers may be interested in a fuller statement of a movement so 
full of promise to the Golden State. ; 

In providing for the acceptance of the national grant for a scientific 
school in accordance with the Morrill bill of 1862, the Legislature of Califor- 
nia directed that the new institution “should not be united or connected 
with any other institution of learning in the State.” At first sight, this 
action seems opposed to that concentration of literary and scientific activity 
which is essential to the highest educational advancement of a new coun- 
try, but happily a plan has been agreed upon which accords with the 
legislative restrictions while it also favors the combination of intellectual 
and scholastic forces. 

The College of California, begun some years ago at Oakland, near San 
Francisco, on the basis of most of the New England Colleges, has agreed 
(as the resolution expresses it) to “disincorporate,” on the condition that 
the State will organize a State University on the site at Oakland thus given 
up, and will provide the various courses of instruction which modern civili- 
zation demands in the higher departments of science and letters. Not only 
so, but it offers in any case to give a site, appropriate and extensive, in the 
neighborhood of its own buildings to the proposed College of Science. 











Early in November last, the directors of the College of Agriculture, 
Mining, and the Mechanical Arts, came together and considered the propo- 


sition of the Oakland trustees, and agreed to accept the same so far as it 


relates to their trust ; that is, the trustees of the Scientific College agree to 
accept one hundred and sixty acres of land from the College of California | 
and adopt it as the site of the new national institution. It is also under- | 
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saying, while the adult hearers would know too well what on earth he was 
saying. So we say that he is not of the highest class of story-makers for 
children, and no more are the lesser writers of his school. It is men and 
women who write for children, and, necessarily, there is no good writing for 
children which does not mean more than the children think it does. Wedo 
right to look in such performances for two elements—the sort of thought 


stood that these same directors will favor the modification of the act of | which pleases the young and that which pleases the old ; in stories for boys 


incorporation under which they are organized, so that a State University in 
all its fulness may be maintained under the fostering care of one body of 
trustees. If the Legislature responds to this proposal, which is now sup- 
ported by the joint action of two distinct bodies, the State will receive for 
its university the remaining property of the College of California, including 
four hundred and fifty acres of land well adapted to the wants of the pro- 
posed institution. The locality in which the College of California is situat- 
ed has received the name of Berkely, in honor of the illustrious Bishop of 
Cloyne, who came to this country inspired with a determination to establish 
a university, and who finally bestowed both land and books on the college 
at New Haven. It isa fitting tribute to his prophetic insight and to his 
unselfish efforts for the advancement of American education that the name 
of the author who wrote 


‘* Westward the course of empire takes its way,” 


and wrote it “in the prospect of planting arts and learning in America,” 
should be permanently associated with a university on our extremest west- 
ern shores. 


JUVENILE FICTION." 


Tue works mentioned below may be divided into three classes. Some 
of these, talking about children, talk for adult readers, and yet, more or less, 
will adapt themselves to the understanding of boys and girls ; some of them 
keep in view the boys and girls only, and succeed in portraying as well as in 
addressing children; and some are total failures in all respects. ‘“ Copsley 
Annals” comes under the first-named head ; and, while we are not sure that 
the children will like it all, or all there is in it to be liked, we are very sure 
that it will be liked by its adult readers. Jt does, as itself says, give us, who 
are grown, some “ intercourse with the little ones, who, after all, are the 
nearest links connecting our human nature with innocence and unworldli- 
ness,” and cannot be read without real pleasure. The children of the story 
are perfectly natural, and all the characters of the story are depicted with 
so much humor, and with so true and firm a pencil, that we are able to ad- 
vise any head of a family who gives the book to his young people to borrow 
it when they get done with it and read it himself. Its full title is “ Copsley 
Annals Preserved in Proverbs,” the proverb in each case being some house- 
hold saying, which puts into a few words—words of counsel or description— 
the gist of some household occurrence. The birth of these sayings the 
author relates, as we have said, in a way that will make children like the 
book. The humor is, perhaps, of a sort which only older people can appre- 
ciate; she seems to do what is commonly done by story-makers—story- 
makers for children, we mean—of a high, but not the highest class. That 
is, as she goes along relating the incidents which the children are hungry 
for, she amuses herself with a play of fanciful humor which is altogether 
above the children’s heads. George Macdonald is, we should say, the master 
in this peculiar walk of juvenile literature. In some of that author's subtle 
“ Dealings with the Fairies” a hardened cynic and a small bit of a girl 
might take a delight almost the same in degree. And in some parts of his 
stories the young folks of the audience would wonder what on earth he was 
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there ought to be stories for men. But the two elements should be fused, 
not simply laid side by side ; the union should be chemical, not mechanical 
merely. Mr. Macdonald, in the witty, wise, poetical little book we have 
mentioned, is a frequent violator of this rule ; the Griersons and Andersens 
never forget it, and it is never forgotten in the world-famous tales which are 
known to all boys, and by all men, too, remembered. “Copsley Annals” 
has something of the fault of which we have been speaking, and it is made 
rather worse by the fact that the narrator is sometimes—in “ Alice’s Story,” 
for instance—supposed to be a child. But the book is, after all abatements, 
a very pleasant one. 

In “Aunt Zelpeth’s Baby,” also—a delightful book—the narrator is a 
child—an “old-fashioned ” little girl, or, more strictly speaking, a child at 
once “old-fashioned” or reasoning, and very imaginative. We think 
children will like it, in their way, as much as we have liked it, and it con- 
tains nothing at which they need stumble. The conception of the doll, 
“Miss March,” as her owner’s confidant and friend, is very well worked 
out, and seems to us very true to life. The author's artistic sense hardly 
ever fails her, and it is but very seldom that we discover it is she talking 
and not Arria. Since reading “ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland” we do 
not know when we have read so good a child’s book. “ Echo Bank” and 
“The Hard Master,” two total-abstinence books, published by a temperance 
society, are at the other end of the scale, both being hopelessly bad in 
detail and in principle, md having no claim to a single good word. No 
doubt it is to be said of the authors of them that they meant well, but they 
must be ignorant of the truth that good intentions—almost everything 
elsewhere—are in literature nothing, or they would have willingly 
suffered much before writing these disagreeable little tales. They are 
full of cant, and, to make a little joke suggested by Hood, canters are not at 
their best so very much better than decanters at their worst, though some 
people, unspiritual, will die without ever coming to a realizing sense of it. 
Nothing can be truer than that if one would save a child from foolishness 
and wickedness, the way to do it is to lift the child himself, and not to 
preach against particular things—putting this vice and that vice in a false 
light, exaggerating its horrors, making it something unnatural. But there 
are people who think that Jinging half the truth in one’s face is the true 
method of making one accept the whoie truth, whereas it is not impossible 
to say that this is a method very nearly infallible of making one cleave to 
the other half, and half-truths are what are called lies. We should do 
wrong not to condemn almost utterly such books as “ Echo Bank” and its 
companion. 

The humorous element of “ Among the Birds ”—and the humorous ele- 
ment is half of it—is visible in full length in the opening sentence of the 
book: “ Brown Thrush, Esquire, returned to his summer home in Massa- 
chusetts early in May,” etc., etc. If there is any fun in this it is, at ary 
rate, not such fun as we should like to have our own personal offspring learn 
to delight in. The information contained in the volume is all, so far as we 
have any knowledge on the subject, correct, and it seems a pity that it is 
mixed with unpleasant and worse than unprofitable attempts at humor. 
The author of “ Among the Birds” is the author or compiler of the “ Orni- 
thology and Odlogy of New England.” 

“ Striving and Gaining” is a tolerable little story with a good moral, 
not too extremely obvious, and may be safely recommended to purchasers. 
So, too, of “ A Winter and Summer at Burton Hall.” It is not so deter- 
minedly and so self-consciously an interesting book as “ Striving and Gain. 
ing,” and is therefore better. The children are very natural. The “ cor- 
ruption of man’s heart” as seen in “small men and women ”—to quote 
Browning and Goldsmith—is very well depicted by Mrs. Greene, and, with 
that, the goodness of man’s heart is also pleasantly insisted on, and the 
impression produced by the book is a healthy and improving one. 

“ Boy Artists” is a translation from the French—not at all good as a 
translation—which, with a French lightness of touch, treats of Michael 
Angelo, Mozart, Haydn, Watteau, and Sebastian Gomez. It will make 


By Sophie May.” Boston: Lee & Shepard. | young people acquainted with young people better than themselves, and is 


an excellent book for boys and girls who have passed their thirteenth 
year. 

“Dream Children” is full of pretty fancies, not fit for children, and 
hardly fit to be put before men. Children, we should say, if we have not 
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forgotten what children are, will not appreciate them; men have long | 


known them. But it is true that the fancies are pretty, and they are put 
into graceful English. We are sure, referring the matter to ourselves for 
judgment, that the boy or girl who reads it now will not read it with great 
satisfaction ten years from now. We cannot be sure that the boy or girl | 
who reads it now will not now like it. But, telling the naked truth, it | 
seems to us a book for a man to write who has not forgotten his childhood, | 
and it does not seem a book for a child to read. It is full of pensive senti- 
mentality, and that is not very close to childhood; though it is true that 
the memory of one’s childhood naturally fills one full of pensive sentimental- 
ity. So we cannot call “ Dream Children ” a success as a piece of juven‘le 
literature. Sever & Francis, the publishers, have made of it a very pretty 
volume, the prettiest of all the “juveniles” we have seen. 

Mrs. Rosa Abbott Parker’s story of “ Alexis the Runaway” reads as 
if it might be a production of a grown-up “ Prissy ’—Prissy, the heroine of 
the book, with the wild eyes and the “ bulging” forehead. It seems to be 
the fashion nowadays to provide a sort of yellow-cuvered literature for 
growing weans, to go with the small imported kids, the dancing academies, 
and the fashions in Harper's Bazar “for a girl between eight and ten 
years.” “Sandford and Merton” has gone to the shades with the “ Vicar 
of Wakefield.” Even “ Robinson Crusoe” has given place to the “ Scalp. 
Hunters” and their brethren. We now have marvellous young stories with 
love, despair, hope, jealousy, triumph, and all the other passions mentioned 
in the play-bills as the special forte of the star actress. Out of them, the 
transition to “Jane Eyre’’ or “Snarleyyow” is as easy as from short to 
long dresses, or roundabouts to tail-coats. Mrs. Abbott’s story is a clever, | 
dramatic, and wholly unnatural performance. There are few childrea who | 
would not find it exciting. For precocious misses it would be positively 
“heady.” Alexis, the handsome boy-hero, is the son of a French cook in 
the “Grand Hotel ”"—in New York evidently. He goes through astonishing 
adventures by land and sea; is thrown into jail; liberated therefrom by the 
jailer’s daughter, an enslaved admirer, aged somewhere near ten, who ex- 
changes clothes with him ; is shipwrecked on his way to Cape Town, picked 
up by a steamer bound to France, and then and there is nursed through a 
delirious fever by two fairylike creatures, twin daughters of wealth and 
luxury, one of whom, who is Jame, shoots birds on the wing and plays the 
ventriloquist. This unusual infant turns up in the closing scene as the 
founder of a home for orpbans. At a grand festival given to these happy 
unfortuaates, she appears driving four ponies and brandishing a parasol- 
whip. It would hardly be supposed that in any tale, so absurd as this 
sketch implies, could be found opportunity for a good deal of true fun and 
true feeling. Yet it is so. 

“ Billy Grimes’s Favorite ” is a good boy of the most approved Sunday- 
school pattern. If Mr. Mark Twain's “ bad little boy” could only have read 
his history while yet his infant mind was in a tender and susceptible con- 
dition, how different might have been his career! If it could only have 
been shown him how each wicked deed was sure to be followed by a plump 
and square punishment, and each pious action by as decided a reward, he 
might have been induced to patronize virtue a little. “Johnny Greenleaf” 
(probably no connection of Mr. Whittier’s) is, of course, made to suffer in 
the received fashion through slanderous enemies, shipwrecks, and other 
misfortunes, but poetical justice follows so close on the heels of each trial 
that the youthful reader is edified without the least chance of perplexity or 
distress. Johnny is exemplary from his earliest introduction to us, when 
he prefers to take a long walk to attend to a wounded bird to eating his 
nice supper, and endures his worldly-minded mother’s gibes therefor, to his 
final exit as a chaplain enjoying the melancholy satisfaction of presiding at 
the death-beds of two old enemies, the worse of whom, a rebel, dies in re- 
morse for a misspent life, the other, a sinner rather through weakness than 
vice, is let off in proportion ; he is a Union soldier, and dies repentant and 
happy though in great bodily pain. “ Billie Brown” in “Climbing the 
Rope ” threatened, as far as we read, to turn out quite as well as “ Johnny 
Greenleaf.” {In moral conversation he is no whit inferior. A rich gentle- 
man hires Ralph, Billie’s friend, to pick cherries. ‘“ What! finished so 
soon ?” said the gentleman ; “I guess you didn’t stop to eat many.” “No, 
sir,” said Ralph, “I didn’t eat a single one. I went up there to pick the 
cherries, not to eat them.” ‘ Well said, my boy ; but it’s more than I ex- 
pected. Nowclimb up there and eat as many as you like.” ‘Oh! thank 
you, sir! but I’d rather not eat them myself; I would like very much to 
carry some home.” The good gentleman, as may be expected, was 
not outdone by Mr. Brocklehurst, who gave the good little boy who re- 
peated psalms and refused a ginger-nut, two ginger-nuts for his youthful 
piety. 
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We have heretofore had occasion to praise the author of the “ Little 


1o 


’ 


Prudy Stories ;” we can praise her again as the author of “‘ Dotty Dimple.” 
Miss May succeeds in making her children talk like children, and often ear- 


ries on their conversation with no little humor. 


Here are Prady and Dotty 
in bed : 


“Suppose we make up some poetry ?” said Prudy. “Why, you don't 
know how to make up poetry —do you?” said Dotty. 


ae “Ll love poetry 
when they read it at school. Don’t you know, 


‘Tremendous torrents! for an instant hush!’ 


Isn’t that splendid?” “ Very splendid, indeed,” replied Prady, pinching 
herself to keep awake. “1 think Torrence is such a nice name,” pursued 
Dotty ; “don’t you tell anybody, but when I’m married and have some 
boys, I’m going to name some of them Torrence.” “ Not more than one, 
Dotty!” “Oh! no, I couldn’t, could 1? There mus’n't but one of them 
have the same name, I forgot. ‘Tremendous Torrence!’ I shall say; and 
then he’ll come in and ask, ‘ What do you want, mother?" Prady, who 
is older, explains that “atorrent generally means the Niagara Falls.” 
“Does it?” said Dotty ; “who told you so? But I guess I shall call him 
by it just the same, though—if his father is willing. . . . I sha’ n’t have but 
two boys, and I shall name the other one for his father,” said Dotty, thought 
fully ; “I shall have eight girls, for I like girls very much,” ete., ete. 


Parents who have overheard similar talk will recognize the naturalness 
of this specimen. Other samples—too many—might be given that rely for 
their fun on “ baby-talk,” lisping, and bad grammar; still, where so much 
is good, a little commonplace padding may be forgiven. 

© Robinson Crusoe in Words of One Syllable ” is a very successful para 
phrase of the voluminous original. The title explains itself ; and to show 
how faithfully it has been carried out, we have to say that in 161 pages 
there are only two words of more than one syllable—* Friday” and “ Xury.” 
This book ought to put primers out of countenance, and make both teach 
ing and learning to read a pastime. 

Oscar Pletsch’s “Gute Freundschaft ""—we forget the English title 
told the story of one little German girl's day-visit to another so charmingly 
in pictures that “ Little Folks” and “‘ Shnik-Shnak,” by the same clever 
designer, are sure of a welcome in hundreds of homes, spite of the some 
what absurd rhymes which are printed with them. They are evidently 
studies from child-life, copied with great fidelity and thorough sympathy. 
Both these collections, and a third which we have not seen, are drawn upon 
for Messrs. Routledge’s “ Schnick-Schuack,” which gives no credit to the 
foreign artist, and does him a further injury by coloring his plates. The 
verses here are original, but not much of an improvement on the transla 
tions. The infant mind is taught, for instance, to rhyme “ tresses” with 
“ meshes.” 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS.* 


Tre popular illustrated books got up for the holidays are numerous this 
year, and most of them are illustrated by wood-cuts, as is now the fashion, 
but there comes one book at least which is a collection of steel engravings. 
It is a reissue, with additions, of the old “ Home Book of the Picturesque,” 
which, as we learn from the first number of Putnam's Magazine, was pub 
lished sixteen years ago. There are sixteen engravings, most of them not 
uninteresting ; indeed we find Plate VIIL, “The Adirondacks,” and Plate 
XIIL., “ West Rock, New Haven,” and two or three others, much better 
than a knowledge of the present condition of our school of landscape art 
would lead one to expect in a gift-book. The literary part of the book con 
sists of several short essays by Fenimore Cooper, Washington Irving, and 
others, and four poems, one by Mr. Whittier, one by Mr. G. S. Hillard, and 
two by Mr. Bryant. The whole is a mere gift-book, which nobody would 
buy except to give away; a collection of detached and severally unimpor 
tant engravings and unconnected bits of descriptive writing ; one of those 
scrap-books, in short, the influence of which is generally adverse to the 
growth of a popular love of good art and literature. This one is, in itself, 
much better than many of its kind. 





*** A Landscape Book by American Artists and American Authors.’’ New York: 
G. P. Putnam. 1868. 

“ Snow Bound: a Winter Idyl. By John Greenleaf Whittier.’ With illustrations. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1868. 

“Lucile. By Owen Meredith.” 
Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 

*“ The Three Holy Kings.” With photographic illustrations. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. 1568. ; 

* Ye Legende of St. Gwendoline.” With eight photographs by Addis, from draw- 
ings by John W. Ehninger, New York: G. P. Putnam & Son, = 1867. : 

“ The Fables of Z<op.” With illustrations by Henry L. Stephens. Lithographed 
by Julius Bien. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 15638. 

“ Christian Lyrics, chiefly selected from Modern Authors.” 
engravings. New York: Scribner, Welford & Co. Lae 

“Golden Thoughts from Golden Fountains.” Arranged in 52 divisions. Illustra- 
tions by eminent artists. Engraved by Dalziel. New York: Scribner, Welford & Co. 


With 24 illustrations by George Du Maurier. 


With upwards of 100 
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The little wood-cut landscapes in the new edition of Mr. Whittier’s 
graceful little poem are curiously different from the elaborate pictures of 
the ‘ Landscape Book,” and curiously illustrate modern taste as well as the 
poem. There are about forty wood-cuts in the volume, and they are nearly 
al] mere hints and echoes of the world, portraits of nooks and corners either 
out of doors or within. The farm-house hearth with its pair of andirons, 


jug of cider, roasting apples, and basket of nuts; the square rod of grass | 
and summer weeds at the foot of an old tree ; the barn-yard and the side of 
the barn with great doors wide open; such are the pictures which, not | 
unfittingly, illustrate this poem of quiet description and not unpicturesque 
detail. Even when a wider horizon is taken, the subject is still simple and 
generally single. In the cut on page 32 is the limitless ocean, but the | 
picture is only of the nearer waves with, glancing through them, the heads | 
and humps of a school of porpoises. Mr. Fenn has done his work remark- 
ably well. The designs for American illustrated books have very seldom 
been so skilfally handled or so artistically conceived. And the wood-cut- 
ting may be assumed to preserve the artist’s handiwork tolerably well, for 
certainly Mr. Fenn’s work never appeared to so much advantage before. 
But, in spite of Doré, in spite of the example set by members of the most 
highly taught school of modern art, in spite of the skill of Mr. Linton, and 
in spite of the pronunciamiento of Zhe Atlantic Monthly for November last 
(the advertiser and miscellany department), this is not the way to engrave 
on wood. This “tint” style, if that is to be the name of it, will prevent 
wood-cutting from being an independent and powerful art, and keeps it 
chained to engraving as a feeble-minded imitator of an alien greatness. 
What The Atlantic Advertiser calls the fac-simile style is wood-engraving 
proper, or, as Ze Advertiser kindly reminds us, wood-engraving as it was 
left by Diirer and Holbein. But those great men remain the greatest mas- 
ters in this art we are considering, and their modern disciples, like Alfred 
Rethel, are the best artists in wood engraving of our time. It is by their 
work that this art, never to be superseded or made of less importance, is to 
be carried, if at all, to greater perfection. 

The same Atlantic Advertiser mentions Mr. George Du Maurier as one 
of the strongest men of the fac-simile school, and instances, as “ one of the 
latest and best specimens of this style” the illustrated edition of Bulwer’s 
“ Lucile,” with Ticknor & Fields’s imprint. Mr. Da Maurier’s drawings in 
this book are not, however, up to his own best standard. He has done 
vastly better in Punch, not only as a delineator of character but, even more 
notably, as a designer in black and white. In this purely artistic respect 
he is far enough from the highest excellence—far enough below Blake or 
Cruikshank or even Leech, but yet one of the best designers living, and 
stronger than this book shows him to be. But we name three of the illus- 
trations as better than the others, and as giving much of that easy com- 
mand of the gestures and attitudes of modern men and women which make 
George Du Maurier a sort of Horace Vernet, in kind if not in degree of 
power—Alfred Vargrave and Cousin Jack, opposite page 6; Alfred and 
Matilda, opposite page 116; and the spirited group opposite page 253, the 
closing scene of the poem. The illustrations to “Snow Bound”’ match the 
poem well; those to “ Lucile” are too strong for it, and even their harsh- 
ness of line and violent contrast of black and white are elegance itself 
beside a poem which is one of the most inartistic poems known, with all its 
merits of natural feeling and sound social philosophy a triumph of bad ver- 
sification and false poetical style. 

Both the books latest named are buyable and enjoyable ; but next comes 
one in which we can find no pleasure nor instruction, a lecture upon the 
Three Magi who came to see “ Him who was born King of the Jews,” in 
which lecture there is nothing more valuable than the Bible story of the 
Three Magi, told again and in other words than those of the Bible, thus 
attracting the attention of habitually inattentive readers, to whom the 
sacred history is “ Sunday Reading” only. There are six photographic 
illustrations—one taken from a lifeless German alto-relief, one from a 
common engraving of Cologne Cathedral as it is intended to be, one from 
an anonymous drawing, and the other three from engravings after well- 
known pictures—two ancient and one of our own time. The photographs 
are not well taken, and of the six there is only one worth cutting out to 
keep. 

One of the showiest books of the year is “ Y° Legende of St. Gwendo- 
line,” which is very elegantly printed on tinted paper and on one side only 
of the leaf. It is so very a “large-paper” book that if six inches of its 
height and nearly as much of its width were cut off, it still would have 
margin enough and bea decent octavo. Its appearance is in its favor, and 


one would open it with a prejudice rather for than against it, but for the 
unlucky affectation of archaism in its title. There is nothing else ancient 
about the appearance of the title-page; this, and the announcements on 
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the back of it, and the heading, “ List of Illustrations,” are all in good nine- 
teenth-century fashion. But the spelling of “ Legende” with a superflous 
e, and the use of a personal pronoun for the definite article, are sure indica- 
tions that the book will be, as we find it, in make-believe antique wording 


_and speiling. The story is written throughout in a kind of distorted 


English, which has some of the peculiarities of the English of the six- 
teenth-century, but it is not actually of that or of any other past time. If 
the reader should copy a few lines, putting i for y, leaving off some final 
e’s, and substituting “the” for “ y®,” it will be found that the phraseology 
is more nearly a study of the well-known style of the English Bible than 
it isof anything else. Of the use of ye for the article, we have spoken else- 
where (see Literary Notes); the rest of the archaism is even more trifling 
than that is. 

The “legende” before us proves, on reading, to be not very much of a 
|legend. It is a very modern story in its conception, and, if printed in ordi- 
| nary English, among other little stories, would pass for a tolerable moral tale 
| for children. The illustrations are not agreeable. Photographs from draw- 
| ings are seldom agreeable, as they have no sparkle, and very little delicacy 
|in light and shade. A photograph even of a Rembrandt etching or a Diirer 
| wood.cut is, except now and then in an exceptional case, a dull and gloomy 
thing, besides being very perishable. In the case before us the photographs 
are not the best of their kind, and the original drawings, as they can be 
seen at the Academy Exhibition, are nearly devoid of incident, and hope- 
lessly unimaginative. The landscape backgrounds are the best part of them ; 
and that one which forms the setting of the scene, in which the heroine 
rescues a sick woman by the wayside, reminds us, not unpleasantly, o° a 
well-known Italian print. But in human character and expression the 
drawings are null, and there is no evidence of any attempt to render the 
splendid and picturesque costume and accessories of the time of tourna- 
ments. We could forgive the barrenness of these pictures in all these minor 
matters if their expressional qualities were extremely high—but as the 
drawings are rather nugatory in this respect, we fall back upon the acces- 
sories, and find nothing. 

Mr. Stephens’s illustrations to “ sop’s Fables” are not unlike work of 
his that we have noticed before. His animals, invested with human attri- 
butes and human dress, are perhaps not more offensive than Kaulbach’s in 
the “ Reineke Fuchs ” series ; these beasts with human evil, and, of course, 
without human good, are always degrading to contemplate. In other 
respects these pictures are far enough from excellence, are but poorly 
drawn and composed, and the lithography is very disagreeable in effects of 
tint mingled with black and white. But there are frequent clever bits, par- 
ticularly in the by-play of little beasts not engaged in the chief action, and 
the missionary wolf with the tract in his hand is a good thought. The 
drawings contain many evidences of cleverness ; but it is a cleverness mis- 
applied, and made almost more painful than stupidity. 

“ Christian Lyrics” is not a new book, but is a new and illustrated edi- 
tion of a tolerably well-known one. This particular edition is a carefully 
made volume of English workmanship, neatly printed, adorned with orna- 
mental initial letters of no very admirable design, and with many small 
wood-cuts. Of the wood-cuts, those by Mr. Lawson are the best; the rest 
do not reach any great merit, nor is it a great pleasure to examine them. 
The literary contents are about what we should expect to find in a book of 
Christian lyrics. 

A very much better book of the same class is the “ Golden Thoughts.” 
It is hard to make a book of sacred poetry, as there is little enough that is 
good anywhere in English ; so we find a plenty of poor verses in each of 
these books, and many verses do duty in both. But the advantage of care- 
ful editing is all on the side of the one we have now reached. In the illus- 
trations this latter is far the better of the two. Mr. Houghton’s large full- 
page pictures, badly engraved as some of them are, looking as if they had 
been phototyped or zincographed or abused by some patent process or other, 
instead of being cut in wood, are all full of expression and verve. There are 
also clever designs by Mr. Pinwell and the always successful J. Wolf ; some 
by the same J. Lawson whom we named above, and some by an artist whose 
name is new to us—Mr. W. P. Burton. The initial letters and borders are 
also much better designed than one usually sees such things in such cases. 
The whole book, pictures and all, is printed in brown—a tint which we do 
not urge as a substitute for black ink, but which is always good for use 
when wood-cuts are a bit worn and stereotype plates overworked. And from 
examination of these cuts and plates, we judge that they are not wholiy 
‘new; but whether the book is not now in its first edition, or whether its 
| pages have been in other forms before, we do not know. It is one of the 

best books of the kind now procurable. 
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THE DAY OF DOOM* 


PaRsoN WIGGLESWORTH'S poem opens with a description of the extreme 
wickedness and false security of the world at the Judgment Day. Sud- 


denly the Son of Man appears in majesty and terror. The dead, both the | 


“renate” and the “reprobate,” arise from their graves and are brought 
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The pious father had now much rather 
His graceless son should hie 

In Hell with devils, for all his evils, 
Burning eternally.” 


It may very truly be said that infant damnation and other doctrines ex 
patiated on in this poem are now thoroughly antiquated, and some may 


before the Judgment Seat. Then the sheep are separated from the goats. | think that such horrors were never honestly believed. Possibly not by 


The saints are at once “cleared and justified.” 


** These Men be those my Father chose 
Before the world’s foundation, 
And to me gave, that I should save 
From death and condemnation, 


** What if erewhile they were as vile 
And bad as any be, 
And yet from all their guilt and thrall 
At once I set them free ? 


They are all placed on thrones to enjoy themselves: 


“Thus ‘tis decreed, such is their meed, 
And guerdon glorious, 
With Carist they sit, judging it fit 
To plague the impious.” 


But though he has little trouble in disposing of the good, Mr. Wigglesworth 
finds it rather difficult to make way with the wicked. “The several sorts 
of reprobates” are successively summoned to the bar, where they present 
their excuses for their evil lives or for not having embraced the advantages 
of the Gospel; but all in vain. Their mouths are shut by the conclusive 
arguments of free grace, Adam’s fall, election, ete., and they are consigned 
to their eternal homes of agony. The heathen plead want of the Written 
Word and the insufficiency of the light of nature ; but the Judge replies : 


** How came your mind to be so blind? 

I once you knowledge gave, 

Clearness of sight and judgment right: 
Who did the same deprave ? 

If to your cost you have it lost, 
And quite defac’d the same, 

Your own desert hath caus'd the smart, 
You ought not me to blame.” 


The saddest and, at the same time, most ludicrous portion of the poem 
is that where the ‘‘ Reprobate Infants” plead ingenuously for a reversal of 
what they consider unfair judgment against them : 


** Then to the Bar they all drew near 

Who died in infancy, 

And never had or good or bad 
Effected pers’nally ; 

But from the womb unto the tomb 
Were straightway carried 

(Or at the least ere they transgress’d), 
Who thus began to plead: 


“If for our own transgression 

Or disobedience 

We here did stand at thy left hand, 
Just were the Recompense ; 

But Adam’‘s guilt our souls hath spilt, 
His fault is charged upon us ; 

And that alone hath overthrown 
And utterly undone us.” 


They go on for many stanzas piteously presenting their hard case, but they 
are triumphantly answered that, as they would have been the gainers if 
Adam had not sinned, they must resign themselves to the bitter results of 
his fall. Divine mercy does not wish, however, to be too hard on them, ard 
they are, therefore, confined to “the easiest room in hell.” Friends and 
families are not only divided, but the righteous gladly let snap the tender 
ties which bound them to the loved on earth, and even come to loathe and 
despise their unelect kindred and friends : 


** Where tender love men’s hearts did move 

Unto a sympathy, 

And bearing part of other’s smart 
In their anxiety ; 

Now such compassion is out of fashion, 
And wholly laid aside ; 

No friends so near, but saints to hear 
Their sentence can abide. 


** He that was erst a husband piere’d 

With sense of wife’s distress, 

Whose tender heart did bear a part 
Of all her grievances, 

Shall mourn no more as heretofore, 
Becauee of her ill plight, 

Although he see her now to be 
A damn’'d forsaken wight. 


** The tender mother will own no other 
Of all her num’rous brood 
But such as stand at Christ’s right hand, 
Acquitted through his Blood. 





* “ The Day of Doom ; or, A Poetical Description of the Great and Last Judgment: 
with other Poems. By Michael Wi gzlesworth, A.M., Teacher of the Church at Mal- 
den, in New England, i662. Also a Memoir of the Author, Autobiography, and Sketch 
of bis + a rmon by Rey. Cotton Mather.” New York: American News Com- 
pany. 7. 





| many men and women; but that some men believed them is quite certain 


However this may be, we have the fact that, during the year subsequent to 
the publication of the book in 1652, eighteen hundred copies of it were 
sold—an immense edition in those days—and that by the year 1715 seven 
editions of it were printed. It is stated that it was also printed on sheets 
like common ballads, and was universally read and studied, and even taught 
to children. Its great popularity can hardly be attributed to the common 
morbid love for the horrible. It seems as if it must have rested on the 
more substantial basis of belief in the doctrines themselves. 

As for Wigglesworth himself, to whom we owe this picture of one phase 
of the New England of two hundred years ago, he was born in England, 
Oct. 28, 1631, and came to this country with his father when only seven 
years old. He entered Harvard College in 1647, graduated in 1651, and 
was soon after appointed a tutor there. He was ordained minister of the 
church at Malden, Massachusetts, in 1656, but was afterwards obliged to 
abandon his ministry, owing to ill health, and during the latter period wrote 
“The Day of Doom.” He was an earnest, active man, faithful in his labors, 
and neither misanthropic nor despondent in his nature. He writes in his 
diary on the 29th of January preceding the publication of his poem: “1 
desire with all my heart and might to serve my Lord Christ (who is my 
best and only friend and supporter) in finishing this work which I am pre 
paring for the press, acknowledging that the Lord hath dealt abundantly 
better with me than I deserve if he shall please to accept such a poor piece 
of service at my hands and give me leisure to finish it.” In September, 
1663, he sailed to Bermuda for his health, returning home after seven 
months and a half. For some years after this he practised medicine. In 
1686, however, we find him again pastor of the Malden church and deliver 
ing the election sermon for that year. This sermon was printed. He was 
also the author of another poem, first published in 1669, fancifully entitled 
(from Samson’s riddle in the Old Testament) “ Meat out of the Eater: or, 
Meditations concerning the necessity, end, and usefulness of Afflictions unto 
God’s Children. All tending to prepare them for and comfort them under 
the Cross.” This, like “The Day of Doom,” was eagerly read and often 
republished. He closed a long life, during much of which he had suffered 
greatly from ill health, on the 10th of June, 1705. In the volume before us 
there are some other shorter poems in much the same strain. The title of 
one is “ Vanity of Vanities ; a Song of Emptiness.” A brief memoir, con 
densed from an article by Mr. J. W. Dean in “ The New England Historico 
Genealogical Register for April, 1863,” is prefixed. This is the tenth edition 
of “ The Day of Doom,” and is reproduced from the sixth, published in 1715. 
It makes a thin volume, 12mo, and is neatly though not elegantly printed, 
after the manner of our modern reprints. It is well worth its price as a 
literary curiosity. 


A SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLIO.* 


A JOURNEY from the sea-coast to the interior, a sojourn at Quito, and a 
principal excursion into Northern Ecuador—such is the frame upon which 
this agreeable, almost charming, and altogether instructive book is built. 
There is scarcely any point as to which the average or the cultivated reader 
might desire to be informed that the author has omitted in these graphic 
pages: the scenery, the cities and towns, the streets, the people, their do- 
mestic habits, their religion and politics, their divisions by caste and race, 
the natural products of the soil, the peculiar botany, the height of moun. 
tains, the statistics of earthquakes and eruptions, the native legends, the 
history of the conquest, the history of independence, glimpses of the pres- 
ent, guesses at the future state of the republic, etc., etc. All these topics 
are managed without confusion and without dryness; there is occasional 
repetition, but that can never be a fault in writing of Spanish-American 
affairs, The interest excited in the beginning is admirably sustained to the 
close, and we feel that the author is not only cognizant of his subject, but 
has it well in hand, knows especially what to select and what to reject, and 
withal is a capable observer and a trustworthy narrator. A few un-English 
idioms, a few rather florid descriptions, cannot diminish our tribute to the 
artistic success of Mr. Hassaurek, who may be sure of achieving a deserved 





* “Four Years among Spanish-Americans. By F. Hassaurek, late U. S. Minister 
Resident to the Republic of Ecuador.” New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1867. 
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popularity, and whom we would by all means encourage to complete the 
history of which this is so enticing a chapter. 

In picturesqneness, surely, Ecuador is not wanting. Tropical by its 
latitude, it rans through every zone from the sea-board to the summits of | 
Chimborazo and Cotopaxi; and equatorial Quito, ten thousand feet higher 
than the sea, has the climate of a perpetual autumn, while a half-a-day’s 
journey brings the traveller through every degree of temperature to either 
extreme, and enables the inhabitants to eat ice-cream from Pichincha, and 
to buy in an abundant market all the grains, roots, and vegetables, and 
all the fruits that the cool north and the sultry south are glad to exchange 
when possible. Such a diversity of elevation and such a variety of vege- 
table forms as this implies impart a constant freshness to the landscape, and 
challenge all the skill of the painter to reproduce them. Art, however, is 
dreadfully debased in Quito. Copies of masterpieces, cheap portraits, or 
paintings of the Madonna and the saints, are all it produces. “ It was only 
at my suggestion,” says the author, “that Rafael Salas, one of the best 
painters in Quito, left the beaten track, and undertook to paint Ecuadorian 
scenery and costumbres (customs), But the prices paid for paintings are too 
miserable to encourage artists.” 

Where nature offers such fierce antitheses, their occurrence in human 
society is hardly surprising.. The general difference between Guayaquil and 
Quito is in many respects that of centuries of human progress; yet such 
“modern improvements” as gas, steamships, steam fire-engines, iron 
foundries, frame-houses, etc., give to the port of Ecuador something of 
the appearance of that character—in “ Little Dorrit ” is it?—who always, 
till the happy dénofiment, was at least one garment behind wearing a com- 
plete suit of the same age or newness. ‘The conflict of civilizations is less 
palpable at Quito, but. it exists there also: the politest manners in the world, 
and the greatest filthiness ; pianos, but no liewx d’aisance ; hearths without 
chimneys; elegant bedclothes for the lodging of fleas; early marriages, and 
“experimental” connections; a quarter of the town covered by convents, 
and no newspapers; universal suffrage without protection in person or 
property ; constitution, and a dictator. But the marvel is the constitution, 
and not the dictator; and how, with no road between the interior and the 
coast, the former should rule the latter, and any common government sur- 
vive at all. Chili is the best governed and most stable of the South Ameri- 
can republics, primarily because it is all coast, and the roads it has built 
across the Andes connect not its own parts, but the whole, with adjoining 
states. In such a territory cohesion is not difficult ; it is almost inevitable. 
Other governments, Brazil, Peru, Ecuador, are oppressed by interior wastes 
in which the aborigines still roam, and interior settlements which require, 
to be made accessible, costly and sometimes formidable engineering. Rebel- 
lion is therefore normal. A president or general who puts a dozen leagues 
between himself and his capital, is to be counselled rather to advance upon 
the enemy than to return to his late subjects in the hope of finding himself 
stillin power. A president among the serranos is exposed to the intrigues 
of the men of the lowlands, and not every one will have either the audacity 
or the success of Mr. Moreno, when his navy was suddenly stolen from him 
by a faction who knew better how to steal than how to keep. 

Mr. Hassaurek remarks that his picture of the Spanish-American popula- 
tion of Ecuador is essentially that of the kindred populations along the 
Pacific—ignorant, lazy, good-natured, fond of fireworks and bull-fights, 
addicted chiefly to petty crimes, improvident, unenterprising, superstitious, 
priest-ridden, retrograde. They revolted against Spain when she sought 
to mitigate slavery, and when, later, they had achieved their independence 
(from other motives, to be sure), they abolished slavery, and with a good 
deal of practical wisdom, but have allowed servitude for debt, so that peon- 
age is established, even to the gain of the master. In Ecuador the mixed 
races far outnumber those of European descent. There are no whites in the 
army except as officers. The Cholos, descendants of Indians and whites, 
constitute the industrial class of the cities—small mechanics, etc.—while the 
negroes and the Indians are peons together. The last-named receive the 
abuse of everybody in the most submissive spirit, and (as the Southern field- 
hands used to call each other “ nigger”) consider Jndio the most insulting 
epithet that they can affix to one another. A touching incident is told of one 
of them “who, having been struck by a soldier, threatened him with his 
revenge. ‘Just wait,’ he said,‘on San Juan [St. John the Baptist’s féte- 
day] I shall mimic you!’” In a society thus dominated by caste, the pre- 
vailing sentiment must be a mutual distrust and a mutual hypocrisy, and to 
this the author attributes the lack of business corporations and of joint 
enterprises for the common weal, which again is the cause of the change.) 





ableness of their political institutions. Politics with them rest not upon 
principles but upon personalities, and the result is an absurd conjunction of | 
constitutional safeguards, and formalities with the recognized superiority, not 





‘to say supremacy, of one man. It is noticeable that while in Ecuador, as in 
| all Catholic countries, the church is frequented mainly by the women, here 
they take in political affuirs also “a very lively, active, and even passionate 
interest,” owing, says Mr. Hassaurek, to the personalities just alluded to, so 
that their zeal in this direction “ may be considered as a part of their daily 
gossipping and intriguing.” ‘Their husbands, moreover, are careful to re- 
press the growth of their intelligence at least beyond their own. 

The author is not over-sanguine of the regeneration of Spanish America. 
He is confident it is to come from without, through the intervention of for- 
eigners. Undoubtedly, a like influence to that which the United States first 
exerted upon the Spanish colonies by its republican form will succeed our 
recent defence of the republican idea ; and if we do not despair of the ulti- 
mate rescue of France from monarchy, there are many resemblances between 
the French character and the Spanish-American, as tested by republican gov- 
ernment—the same mutual distrust, the same stress laid upon personalities 
in politics, the same submissiveness to despotism—to bid us hope for ticir 
ultimate relief from constitutional anarchy. 


THE NEW GEOGRAPHIES, AND SOME OTHER RECENT 
SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Two new geographies for schools have lately been published on original 
and meritorious plans, which are likely, as we think, to effect quite a revo- 
lution in the early study of this science. By a curious coincidence, it hap- 
pens that one is the work of a learned Swiss professor, residing among us, 
and availing himself of the pen of an American lady to adapt his instruc- 
tions to our existing school systems; while the other is the work of an 
accomplished American, lately resident in Switzerland, and availing him- 
self of the pencil of a German cartographer in the construction of the maps 
which underlie his methods of instruction. 

Thanks to these writers, we are at length enabied to procure geogra- 
phies which are prepared in the spirit of modern science, and which 
correspond with the most approved European works in correctness of prin- 
ciple, clearness of style, and accuracy of statement, while they surpass 
them in beauty of illustration and embellishment, and in adaptation to the 
wants of the youthful mind. The new methods of geographical research, 
as most intelligent teachers are aware, are based upon the theory that a 
thorough understanding of the natural or physical characteristics of every 
country should precede a special investigation of political and civil pecu- 
liarities ; and good text-books are prepared on the notion that, in the youngest 
as well as in the most advanced classes, it is important to study first in 
outline and then in detail the Creator’s plan in the construction of a world 
designed to be the dwelling-place of man. Physical geography in its high- 
est sense—the physics of the globe—involves the discussion of some of the 
most difficult problems on which philosophers are engaged, but yet the 
elements of the science are so definite and so easily understood, that they 
may fitly be taught to a child as soon as he is able to climb the hills, follow 
up the brooks, notice the weather, and collect the flowers of the region 
where he dwells. 

The study of geography in the modern methods, with the scrutiny and 
the comparison of natural peculiarities, was recommended years ago to 
American teachers by Mr. W. C. Woodbridge, one of our countrymen who 
studied in Germany and there was impressed by the teachings of Ritter, 
Humboldt, and others of the new geographers. The translation of Malte 
Brun’s great treatise on geography under the direction of Percival, the poet 
and naturalist, still further prepared the way for an improvement in our 
text-books. But neither Woodbridge, nor Percival, nor Morse, nor Worces- 
ter, nor any other of our countrymen whose books were in use twenty years 
ago, showed himself proficient in this modern method. Most of the 
books which followed in their wake were repositories of innumerable facts 
and of wonderfully complete topographical summaries, adorned with the 
choicest of wood-cuts and a profusion of maps colored as bright as patch- 
work quilts, and yet quite deficient ia their exhibition of the plan which 
may be traced in the structure of the globe. 

The arrival of Guyot at Boston in 1848 simultaneously with that or 
Agassiz, his colleague at Neufchatel, and the delivery of that famous 
course of lectures on the “ Earth and Man ” in the Lowell Institute of Bos- 
ton, gave a new impulse to geographical science in America. Guyot was a 
speaker and writer who did not merely reflect and reproduce the teachings 
of others, but who was himself a thorough investigator, a man of varied and 
exact learning, and one, moreover, who could clothe his thoughts in lan- 
guage as choice as suggestive, and as clear as any writing on scientific sub- 
jects with which we are acquainted. After long years of waiting, the 
educational world has at length been gratified by the appearance of his 
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long promised text-books. Three of the Guyot series are now in the market, 
known as the “Primary,” the “ Intermediate,” and the “Common School.” 
(New York: C. Scribner). There are no similar manuals in England 
or on the Continent which compare with these in beauty of mechanical 
preparation, the cuts especially (based upon photographs or on the illustra- 
tions found in choice works of travel) being admirable. But this is only a 
minor merit. The books themselves are original contributions to geograph- 
ical science, not the repetition of the same old story which is repeated in 
most of the school geographies. There is an original plan running through 


the series, adapted to the harmonious development of youthful powers, and 

fitted to lay a substantial basis for all future studies. Their discussion of | 
the structure of our own country and its natural characteristics will be | 
instructive even to persons out of school, who cannot readily find elsewhere | 


so true a picture of this new continent. The same may be said of the chap- 
ters on Africa, on the Himalayas, on Australia, and on all such portions of 
the globe as have been in recent times tie field of scientific research. 

The maps which illustrate these books combine the physical and _politi- 
cal features so skilfully that both are clearly represented without inter- | 
ference. They are drawn chiefly by Mr. E. Sandoz, and are quite in 
advance of the maps heretofore published in this country. Moreover, wall 
maps of two sizes, large and small, have been prepared to correspond with 
the text-books, so that any school of any grade may now be furnished with 
the means of geographical study far in advance of what has heretofore 
been common. These books belong to a class of school-books of which 
unfortunately we have too few—books written by scholars eminent in the 
specialties to which they are devoted. By the side of Gray’s Botanies, 
Dana’s Geologies, and Eliot and Storer’s Chemistry, Guyot’s Wall-Maps 
and Text-Books deserve a constant place. 

The other work to which we referred as well worth attention is the “ Out- 
line” of T. 8. Fay, and the Atlas by which it is accompanied (New York : 
G. P. Putnam). These have been prepared by a gentleman well known as 
the representative for many years of the United States Government at 
Berlin and at Berne. He is well acquainted with the progress of the 
science on which he writes, and his plan is so original as to deserve some 
explanation. While the books of Guyot form a series of books intended to 
be used one after the other, by the same scholar, as he advances from the 
age of six or seven years to that of thirteen or fourteen, the treatise of Mr. 
Fay is complete in itself. He gives a well-constructed atlas of the globe, 
and with it a little manual containing a series of lessons on the maps with 
occasional illustrative comments. This careful mapstudy, embracing 
physical as well as political characteristics, may serve either as an introduc- 
tion to geography or as a final review or résumé of one’s knowledge. In 
either case it ie adapted to the older scholars of our ordinary schools. The 
plan which it proposes seems to us very well carried out; and simple as the 
“Outline” at first appears, we have been surprised to discover its comprehen- 
siveness and completeness. Obviously the book may be used advanta- 
geously before or after other books. There is one feature of the book 
which has particularly interested us, bearing, as we presume, the impress of 
Mr. Fay’s long acquaintance with German schools. It is intended that the 
scholar shall learn his lessons under the eye and with the aid of his teacher, 
who is to drili the class. Most of our American teachers do not teach, but 
hear recitations. Mr. Fay would have them go over each lesson with the 
class and see that all its contents are mastered. 

Mr. Fay’s maps and text are brought down to the latest moment. 
Aliaska belongs to the United States, the reconstructed North Germany is 
delineated, and the statistics are gathered from Behm’s admirable “ Hand- 
book ” and other recent publications. 

A third geographical manual of recent preparation has also been put 
into our hands—a “Guide to Geography,” by George L. Ormsby, school 
superintendent in Xenia, Ohio. (Philadelphia: E. H. Butler.) It is intended 
to be used with any good series of maps, and has this additional peculiarity, 
that it may serve as an ordinary reading book in primary schools. The 
sentences do not contain mere definition or enumeration of places, but 
they are easy, simple narratives, well-fitted to entertain a young scholar ; 
but we question whether the student would be led to exert himself enough 
to acquire the knowledge thus entertainingly put forth, and hence whether 
he would really become a master of the rudiments. 

Professor 8. 8S. Greene has devoted many years of his life to the perfect- 
ing of a series of grammatical text-books of the English language, and has 
been rewarded by finding his works employed in many of the best schools. 
A new edition of his second book, the “Grammar of the English Language ” 
(Philadelphia : Cowperthwaite), has recently been prepared, and by its care. 
ful revision is made more deserving than ever of the popularity it has 
acquired. 
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| Under the title of “ Dialogues for Young Folks,” Mr. 8. A. Frost has 
| put forth a series of familiar conversations designed to convey some moral 
lessons, but written in an inflated style which must make the reading of 
; them rather stupid work to a class of bright and lively children. ha 
| book to be of any use should have literary as well as moral excellence, and 
| the work before us in this respect seems below mediocrity. (New York: 
Dick & Fitzgerald.) 
Saunders’s “ Union Fifth Reader ™ (New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blake 
}man & Co.) is the twenty-third volume of selections for reading and speak 


Suc 


ing compiled by the same author within the last thirty years. With such 
/an amount of practice and with an avowed literary purpose, we can hardly 
account for selections from Captain A. A. Low, of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Rev. John Todd, “ Colton” (the author does not say what Colton), and many 
other commonplace or obscure writers, 

The Appletons have for many years been publishers of the mathematical 
text-books of Professor G. E. Perkins. The books are now undergoing the 
revision of G. P. Quackenbos, and appearing under the name of “ Appleton’s 
Mathematical Series.” 


The Story of the Regiment. By William Henry Locke, A.M., Chaplain. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 1868.)—The Rev. Mr. Locke's “ Story 
of the Regiment” has the merits of modesty and moderation, and it im. 
presses one as trustworthy. It is a history of the Eleventh Regiment of 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry. This regiment had an unusually long 
term of service ; for it went out first as a three months’ regiment, thea en- 
listed for three years, and then re-enlisted in 1864, and remained in the ser- 
vice till the close of the war. It had its full share of the exposures of the 
various campaigns of the army of the Potomac, and it often lost very heavily 
in killed and wounded. ‘The best thing that can be said of this book is 
that the author has not yielded to the temptation to exalt the achievements 
and magnify the sufferings of his comrades at the expense of the rest of the 
army, nor striven to create the impression that his regiment was the fore 
most in every action in which it was engaged. He appears to have served 
all through the war, and to have been faithful to his purpose of taking 
notes of what went on about him from day to day. He has thus been 
enabled to write a book which cannot but be extremely interesting and 
valuable to all those who served, or had friends who served,in the same 
parts of the army as “Coulter's Regiment,” as it was familiarly called, and 
which is a very fair general account of what befell the First Corps till it was 
merged in the Fifth, and of what afterwards befell the Fifth. Mr. Locke 
does not write like a practised writer, but he writes like a man of 
sense and character, and his abstinence from eloquence, extravagance, and 
absurdity is very respectable and praiseworthy. He is wanting in the 
dramatic element, and his book does not contain many pictures nor many 
anecdotes, but, as a record of marches, battles, and camp life, it is a very 
fair piece of work, and will give to many readers a better view of the daily 
life of an army in the field than they will readily find elsewhere. Some 
previous writers have shown how wretchedly the work of writing a “ Story 
of the Regiment” may be done. Mr. Locke has taken a step in advance, 
but much remains to be done before the standard of such compositions is 
placed where it ought to be. 


Corry O' Lanus : His Views and Experiences. (New York : G. W. Carle- 
ton & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son & Co. 1867.)—In this book Mr. 
Howard gives what the publisher calls “comic illustrations.” The author, 
whoever he is, hardly deserves a place in Mr. Carleton’s humorous library 
| with Josh Billings, Artemus Ward, John Pheenix, and Orpheus C. Kerr. 
| He now and then says a sharp thing and now and then has a really humor 
ous idea, which, however, he generally much more than half spoils by pre- ” 
|senting it in those jerky little sentences which “Mac Arone,” we believe, 
made popular, and which give a mingledair of constant, excessive pertness 
and of continual straining to make points—faults, either of which alone 
would be fatal to humorous effect. But most of what he writes is humor of 
a coarse variety, such as you hear on a Williamsburg ferry-boat when it is 
fast in the ice and the crowd on board chaff each other. For the rest, there 
are some good jokes, of which some are borrowed ones, and many loca! 
hits which will be a wonderful puzzle to the next Briton who buys the 
book at Sampson Low’s and proceeds to criticise American humor. There 
is one not bad joke, however, which, though of a local character, all Europe 
must by this time be able to appreciate ; it concerns the ferry above-men 
| tioned, Mr. George Law's, of which Corry O’Lanus says that on a wet day 
_ it rains harder inside the cabin of a Williamsburg ferry-boat than it does 
outside. But most of the book is a thing to be delivered from. 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from time and industry, certainty about the future is just now what the 
any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to country needs to recover. 
| If everybody will agree to let the currency alone for the next five 
All Communications which pertain to the literary management of Tux Nation should | OT ten years, neither to contract nor expand it, we shall get on perfectly 
be addressed to the Editor. | well, if we know that then, or within a reasonable period, the Govern- 
, idl —______________. | ment will be prepared to redeem it in coin, or even to begin to 
'redeem it gradually. Paper money has many advantages. It is 
WHAT INFLATION MEANS, ‘light, portable, and cheap. It is objectionable because it is a kind 
Tuere is a general expectation at this writing that the success of of money that ignoramuses or knaves can easily tinker or inflate 
the effort to put a stop to the contraction of the currency will be fol-| or contract, and because, therefore, as long as it is in use the 
lowed up by an equally successful attempt at further inflation. Into | fortune of every man in the community is at the mercy of igno- 


the expediency or inexpediency of arresting the process of contraction Tamuses or knaves. As long as eighty or ninety men in Washington, 


the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 


we shall not here enter at any length. There is a good deal to be said 
against this mode of getting back to specie payments as well as for it. 
Unquestionably, if the whole of the greenbacks were swept out of 
existence during the coming year, gold and silver would rush in to fill 
their places, but they would have to be bought like any other com- 
modities, and we are ill prepared just now to buy them. The green- 
backs have the recommendation of being the cheapest currency that 
can be devised, and the nation is certainly not ready just yet to go 
back to the more expensive substitute; and it is possible that the 
withdrawal of even four millions a month is more than the country is 
yet able to bear. 

It is suffering first and foremost from the enormous waste of labor 
and material which occurred during the war. No country can abso- 
lutely fling away—we are now speaking simply economically—$2,000,- 
000,000 worth of labor and the results of labor inside four years, and 
get all over it in two years. It is suffering next of all from the most 
vexatious, unphilosophical, clumsy, and demoralizing system of taxa- 
tion to which any country in Christendom was ever subjected. We 
say in Christendom, because we are willing to admit that in certain 
Mohammedan countries the present revenue laws of the United States 
have been surpassed, if not in number and complexity, at least in 
unreasonableness and disregard of the taxpayers’ comfort and welfare. 
But then these Mohammedan rulers never pretended to be politicians 
in our sense of the word, or to entertain any regard whatever either 
for principles of human nature or the experience of mankind. Our 
financiers do pretend to be politicians, and occasionally in moments of 
great excitement even call themselves political economists. The two 
things, therefore, that the country most needs are time and opportunity 
to replace its lost wealth by economy and hard work, and the freedom 
of trade from vexatious pursuit at the hands of the tax-gatherer. With 
these two, rapid and complete recovery, within a very short space of 
time, is tolerably certain. 

We believe most firmly that there is more money afloat than the 
country needs to carry on business. A country can hardly have too 
much money in it if the money be specie. If there is too much, 
it will be exported for the purchase of things that people want more. 
The beauty of gold and silver is, that if you do not want them, other 
people do. You ship them off and buy “luxuries” with them, and 
are none the worse for it. With paper money the case is different. 
The supply does not depend on the demand, but on votes in Congress ; 
and if more is issued than is needed, there is no way of getting rid of 
it. Nobody out of the country in which it is issued wants it, and the 
people on whom it is showered are obliged to meet its redundancy by 
using more of it in their transactions; or, in other words, raising the 
price of their commodities. 

But, supposing a certain quantity of paper money once issued, and 
prices adapted to it, and no more of it to be issued, the country adapts 
its business to it, no matter how large the quantity may be. Wemight 
be just as happy and prosperous paying $20 in greenbacks for a pound 
of coffee as we are now when paying only forty cents, if we were sure 
there would be no more greenbacks put in circulation. But the curse 
of greenbacks and of all paper money is that we do not know how 
much of it will be put in circulation. As long as Congress is what it 
is, and there are engravers and printing-presses in the United States, 
no human being can tell whether there will be more.currency in exist- 
ence next year than in this, or whether there will be less. In other 
words, what makes this paper currency detestable is, that as long as 
we have no other, there can be no certainty in business; and, next to 





_of whom only a small number have ever in their lives devoted one 


hour’s attention to the study of any financia! or economical question, 
of whom probably very many go to Congress with such notions of the 
laws of currency as circulate in village bar-rooms, and of whom 
many more may be the mere tools of speculators, can any day run a 
bill through under the previous question ordering the Secretary of the 
Treasury to diminish the money of the country by one hundred mil- 
lions, or increase it by one hundred millions, no man can lie down at 
night knowing what the value of his goods or house or lands or debts 
will be when he wakes up in the morning. Under such a system no 
country, not even this, could prosper or recover from prostration, and 
from this system there is no escape except in a return to specie. Con- 
traction is a painful process. If performed suddenly or rapidly it may 
prove to hundreds of thousands a ruinous process, It is open to pre- 
cisely the same objection as inflation, in that it is an arbitrary change 
of the value of property ; but it is superior to inflation in that it leads 
back to dry land, while inflation leads out to a boundless and un- 
fathomable sea. 

If the paper currency can be redeemed as it stands, by all means 
let us have no contraction; but if there be no reasonable hope of 
redeeming it as it stands, by all means let us have contraction, because, 
somehow or other, we must have certainty as to the future. Without 
certainty no civilized community can possibly thrive. As long as per- 
sons as ill-informed as large numbers of members of Congress show 
themselves to be in all debates on this class of questions, have the 
power of deciding by vote whether a mortgage, or a promissory note, or 
a stock of goods, shall on any day in the week rise or fall fifty per cent. 
in value, the effect on trade is very much the same as that of war. It 
is like, barring the physical fear, living in constant exposure to incur- 
sions of Indians or Mahratta cavalry, or to bombardment from an 
enemy's fleet. It is a burning disgrace that in the nineteenth century, 
with the lessons of a thousand years of history open before us, and 
with the teachings of science weighing down our book shelves, not that 
we should have nothing but paper money—for that is a misfortune 
simply, incurred for noble ends—but that there should be men amongst 
us, calling themselves legislators, who do not know what the evils of 
paper money are, or who, knowing them, pass inglorious nights and 
more inglorious days trying to aggravate them. 

We have the less hesitation in using strong language with regard 
to all schemes of inflation because, at present, they are simply devices 
for filling the pockets of large holders of stocks of goods, or, in other 
words, of large speculators at the expense of the poor. An advocate 
of inflation is not simply a bad economist, he is a conspirator against 
the laboring classes. At the bottom of the outcry for more green- 
backs there is, of course, much ignorance, but there is also the desire 
of a very energetic and very knowing body of men to get rid of goods 
at an advance, Of course they probably see very well that as expan- 
sion means a general rise of prices, they would, in the long run, not 
profit by it. But they care nothing about the long run. They want 
to get out of the present difficulties, meet their engagements easily, 
and trust to luck for the rest. They try to persuade the working-man, 
too, that with more money they could employ more labor; but the 
working-man is a fool if he believes them. It is not with greenbacks 
that wages are paid, but with the things that greenbacks purchase, 
and the more greenbacks there are, the less food and clothing and 
shelter will a paper dollar buy. Moreover, times of inflation are 
always times of wild speculation. We have seen this during the war. 
For every fresh issue of paper already made, dealers add one dollar 
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it could be readily shown that it goes on more rapidly under a system 
of prohibition than one of liberty. It is a fact worth weighing in dis- 
cussing this question, and one, we believe, noticed by De Tocqueville, 
though we have not at this moment the means of verifying ow: ~sser- 
tion, that in all countries in which class-pride forbids intermarriage 
There can be no | between persons of different classes, the women of the lower class are a 
sudden increase of paper money without an increase of uncertainty asto constant, easy prey to the passions of the men ofthe upper. The unfortu- 
the future. Those who have made money by one issue always want nates who swarm in the London streets, and whose numbers and 
another very soon; and insecurity is the great destroyer of enterprise, | degradation are perhaps the greatest blot on English civilization, are 
and without enterprise industry must languish and laborers suffer. | almost all young women from the country who have been betrayed by 

The overthrow of the impeachment projects shows clearly that | what are called their “ superiors in station,” that is, who have been so 
common sense and moderation are at last reasserting their sway over | impressed with a sense of their own social inferiority that the atten- 
the majority. But we would warn those who think the party can be tions of a man of higher position have proved more than sutlicient to 
helped by yielding to the present cry for expansion, that if it should shut out from view the tremendous penalties consequent on their fail, 
prove, as it assuredly will prove, that expansion, instead of being a penalties such as no crime, properly so-called, is now visited with in any 
relief, is simply an increase of misery, by this time next year people | civilized country. There is no English county in which tragedies 
will, as is not unusual in such cases, have forgotten all about the cry; such as George Eliot has delineated and immortalized, do not swarm, 
they will only remember that the Republican party yielded to it.) and for the reason we have given. One of the greatest benefits of polit- 
Working-men are already beginning to decide on the comparative | ical equality is that, if it does not bring with it social equality, which 
merits of the two great parties by comparing prices in the old Demo- | We maintain it does not, Democratic rant to the contrary notwithstand- 
cratic days with prices in these days of Radicalism. The process, we | ing, it diffuses through all ranks a sense of moral equality, a sense of 
admit, is not a very philosophical one, but it might prove awkward if | absolute social value, of self-respect, in short, which is the surest safe- 
it were continued in use and gained in favor till November, 1868, | guard against that immorality from which the mixture of races so 
Moreover, if experience, and especially experience during the last five _widely differing in physical and moral characteristics as the whites 
years, has proved anything, it proves that the safest course, both for po-| and blacks, mostly comes. If the English farmer or laborer thought 
liticians and editors, is to hold on firmly to the teachings of justice and | himself as good as the squire, and the law treated him as if he were, 
science and history; let passions or delusion carry the people ever the squire’s son would probably be no nearer marrying the farmer's or 
so widely away from them, they are sure, in a country like this, to | laborer’s daughter than he is now, but assuredly the farmer's or labor- 
come back to tlem at last; and the most successful public men— er’s daughter would be much less likely to be stripped of her reason by 
successful in the highest sense—are those whose faith in these teach- the squire’s son’s attentions, So, also, at the South there is no way of 


ings wavers least, and whom the returning tide finds still at their | preventing the multiplication of mulatto children—in which, and not 
posts. 
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to their prices, and then add another dollar to provide for the other 
issues which they believe may still be made, so that the laborer finds 
his comforts every day getting further out of his reach, and his neces- 
saries every day harder to reach. Moreover, though inflation may at 
first give the demand for labor a little stimulus, it is a stimulus such as 
brandy gives the physical energies. It is soon over. 


in intermarriages, the mixture of races consists—but by raising the biack 
woman in her own estimation and that of her neighbors. The idea of 
| preventing it by legislation is worthy of a hare-brained French Jacobin, 


THE INTERMA GE BUGBEAR. | rather than of the intensely practical philosophers who compose 


THE possible social consequences of the elevation of the negroes to Democratic conventions. ‘The | 


bad . : : > “~ egal regulation of the relations of the 
political equality with the whites at the South seem to be still 8erl- | sexes, like the legal regulation of most other things in countries 
ously troubling the Democratic party, and the question of intermar- | in which there is no all-powerful police, will be effective just in pro- 


riage has been brought up again during the past week by The World | portion to the support it receives from popular morality. If the 
and made the subject of a short and animated discussion between it | black woman of the South cannot be, by education, or some process 
and The Tribune, in which we are bound to say that The World fared | or other, made proof against white men’s blandishments, trying to keep 
badly. What effect, if any, political equality of two races has in facili-| the two races separate by legal prohibition of intermarriage will be 
tating intermarriage between them has yet to be ascertained. The about as sensible as trying to put down murder by prohibiting its 
question has never been fairly tried anywhere. Men of different races | commission in the presence of witnesses. 

have dwelt side by side in the same political community for hun- 








Whether political equality will have*the effect of doing all that is 
dreds of years without any mixture of blood, owing partly to legisla- | needed in giving the negroes a higher estimate of their own social and 
tion and partly to prejudice, and this in cases where the external dif-| moral value, has yet to be seen. For our own part, we think that, com- 
ferences were scarcely perceptible. In Hungary and European Turkey | bined with education, it will. If, by giving negro men a higher estimate 
three or four races are found living side by side with almost no inter-| of their own value, it gives negro women a higher estimate of theirs; 
marriage, owing mainly to custom and prejudice. The case of the| if it even makes them moral because morality is “respectable,” it will 
Jews furnishes another striking illustration of the extent to which | do all that can be done toward preventing an intermixture of races. 
purity of blood can be maintained through a long period by legisla-| The worst enemy of purity of race is he who seeks to keep the negro 
tion, whether social or religious or political, even where there is little | woman as low in the social scale as possible. 

or no difference in physique or manners. So that the possibility of 


Whether the political or social elevation of the negroes will lead to 
keeping races separate by formally discrediting or forbidding inter-| intermarriage, is a question on which Democrats can pronounce with 
marriage may be said to be ascertained. even less confidence than Republicans. If their theory of the radical, 

But then it may be safely said that to make any regulations against | essential difference of the two races be sound, intermarriage will not 


intermarriage operative so as to prevent a mixture of blood, there has occur at all, or will only occur in cases in which children would have 
to be on both sides, and not on one only, a certain amount of pride of| been born whether the parents were married or not, Even if their 
some sort—if not pride of race, a pride of social position, at least self-| theory is not true, the whole standard of taste of the white race would 
respect. The Democratic fear about the mixture of races at the South | have to be changed to make marriages between blacks and whites 
is based on a somewhat juvenile faith in the impossibility of adulter-| common, or even numerous, Nearly every white man and woman 
ation of blood without the formal sanction of marriage, a state of | would have to recast one portion of his or her moral and physical con- 





innocence which one would expect to meet with least of all amongst 
Democratic politicians. We say this without meaning to cast any 
reflection on their morality either absolute or comparative. We only 
mean that simplicity is not one of their characteristics, whether it be a 
fault or a virtue. 


The mixture of blood unhappily does go on without intermarriage 


stitution. There are people, and, singularly enough, they are mostly 
found amongst free-traders, who believe this can be done by act of 
Congress or by an amendment to the Constitution. We are not of 
that number. We do not believe that the one-thousandth part of the 
disinclination of any white persons to marry negroes is due to any- 
thing in the negro’s social or political status. It is due to causes 





at all, as is seen at the South and in Spanish America, and we believe 


which neither Congress nor even the sovereign people can either modify 
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or control, and which will probably outlive most, if not all, the politi- 
cal organizations now in existence in any part of the world. 

Moreover, we do not see any reason to consider this prospect a dis- 
mal one. We think it quite possible for two races differing as widely 
as these races do to live peacefully and prosper under the same govern- 
ment. That no such phenomenon has ever been witnessed is a 
strange argument for American politicians to use against this possibility, 
for the body politic in the United States is made up almost entirely of 
phenomena never before seen or heard of. The House of Representa- 
tives itself is a novelty. The election of the President is a novelty, the 
very existence of the republic is a novelty which eighty years ago the 
leading philosophers of the world would have considered as wildly 
impossible as many now consider the peaceable existence of whites and 
blacks side by side under the same Government. This problem, like 
the general problem of democratic government, depends for its solution 
on education, religion, and humanity. 

One reads occasionally lucubrations on the beneficial influence on 
white character that a little intermixture of negro blood would exer- 
cise, but stuff of this sort would have more value if anything certain 
was known of the effect of any intermixture of races on character. A 
cross between the African race and the North American might turn 
out, if he had the continent to himself, a musical and industrious 
saint ; but, for aught anybody can tell, he might also turn out a lazy 
blackguard, in whose hands the country would run to weeds and 
civilization itself perish. The English race is in many ways totally 
different from what one would have expected a mixture of Celt and 
Saxon and Norman to prove. In short, nothing can be more danger- 
ous or unsound than to infer from the marked characteristics of two 
races what the result of blending them would be. Besides which, 
the white race on this continent is a very good race as it stands, 
We do not know of anything it needs which education and culture 
cannot supply without calling in the assistance of professional breeders. 
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DIOKENS IN NEW YORK. 


DovusTLEss there is something of a disappointment in store for a great 
many of the people who are going to hear Mr. Dickens read. To him and 
his celebrated readings we have all been paying the compliment—natural 
to human nature to pay—of thinking him to be more impressive in appear- 
ance, and them to be more’entirely and suddenly captivating, than in the 
nature of things it is possible that either of them should really be. Pro- 
bably most of us went to Steinway Hall, on Monday evening last, in much 
the same frame of mind with which one goes to look for the first time at 
some masterpiece of art or some wonder of nature, and perhaps most of us 
came away as one comes from his first view of Niagara or a Titian—not quite 
satisfied, with some waiting and remembering and comparing to be done 
before one perceives how much it is that has been seen. 

The audience—every seat filled—wait for Mr. Dickens to appear, and 
meantime look at the furniture of the platform—a little red-covered read- 
ing-desk, behind it a screen ofa brown-crimeson color, in front of it, on the edge 
of the stage, a little to the right and left of the desk, two tall rods which 
support what, as the audience sees it, resembles a red-maroon-colored 
board. On the other side of the board are fixed the lamps which light the 
figure of the reader. There is nothing else in the nature of scenery—to 
use a technical word of the theatre. And here we come to one of the two 
momentary disappointments of which we have spoken. Most people, we 
dare say, will go to hear the readings with a vague expectation that they 
are to be pleased as an actor pleases them, or rather they go with suggested 
reminiscences of great actors in their minds, and with little knowledge of 
what it is in which “ reading,” properly so-called, consists. But there is no 
more of the theatre in the reader than there is in the accessories of which we 
have spoken, and how slight and simple those accessories are we have 
seen. The true theory of the performance is not that it is acting in which 
the actor,as much as possible, forgets himself into the very likeness of 
what he personates, but is rather that a gentleman dramatically tells a 
story among friends, indicating rather than perfectly assuming the charac- 
ters of the personages brought before us; never wholly, indeed, never 
nearly, losing sight of his hearers and himself; never wholly, never, at any 
rate, for very long, getting away from the gentlemanly drawing-room, with 
its limiting conventionalities, into the wider and freer atmosphere of the 
stage. Readings are simply story-telling or declaiming or the recitation of 
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poetry with exceptionally good elocution and with occasional feats of imita- 
tion of a kind more or less subdued. 

The future hearer being warned against the error above-mentioned—one 
into which very many people very naturally fall—there remains to speak of 
the other disappointment to which we have alluded. At first, at least, every- 
body, we suppose, will experience it, and every one will at once admit to 
himself that it is childish. We feel it, nevertheless, perpetually demanding 
that each fresh hero, in spite of the failure of his predecessors, shall appear 
to the bodily eye as he appears to the eye of imagination. The man who 
has created Mr. Richard Swiveller and three generations of Wellers and 
Mr. Toots and Captain Cattle and Mr. Wegg and Mr. Peggotty and Mr. 
Micawber and young Bailey and so many other members of every well-regu- 
lated household, must be prepared to find us feeling not altogether rightly 
used when we see that as he steps quickly across the stage he seems to the 
casual eye—if any casual eyes were there—an ordinary elderly gentleman, 
with steel-grey hair, thin on the top of the head and brought forward into 
two tufts just above the ears, with a rosy or flushed face, in evening 
dress, and, generally, with a dapper air rather than with a look of—what 
shall we say ?—a great genius who is a part of the happiness of mankind 
henceforth. From this disappointment one soon recovers. One looks 
closely at the strong features, sees the mingled kindness and sharpness of 
the eyes, sees the whole face smiling—not the lips only, but the eyes and 
cheeks—at some lucky humorous stroke, and it is easy to forget some small 
things, and to admit that only the face before us could be the face of the 
Dickens whom we know. The flowers and the jewellery and the diffuse 
moustache and imperial seem also proper and not to be dispensed with. 

Our New York audiences are not, we think, so far as we know them 
west of the Bowery, apt to be extremely enthusiastic; not apt to be so en- 
thusiastic as Boston audiences, we sheuld say, though it is true that the 
individual New Yorker wants the gravity of the individual Bostonian. 
He lives in a whirl of all things earthly, which makes particular things of 
no great importance to him, which reduces special sensations to compara- 
tive insignificance ; there are so many things to make him light that even 
as “a house” he is not to be brought down heavily. It will have to be 
admitted, too, that he is not so susteptible to purely intellectual impres- 
sions as the average Athenian of the Modern Athens. So Mr. Dickens was 
not received with anything like the warmth which greeted him in Boston. 
A round of applause welcomed him as he walked across the platform to 
his desk, another left him waiting for half a minute, or some seconds less 
than that time, as he made his bow, and then he was allowed to begin, and 
continued throughout the reading without interruptions of any length, 
though not without frequent interruptions. 

“ Marley was dead,” he began. “ Marley was dead to begin with. There 
is no doubt whatever about that ;” and he went on, not following perfect- 
ly closely the text of that edition of his reading which Ticknor & Fields 
have just published, but varying from it in two ways—by omissions which 
included some of his finest bits of huamor—as when the intelligent British 
juryman, who knows himself a painstaking bulwark of the Constitution, 
enquires of Sergeant Buzfuz the precise date of the Chops and Tomato 
Sauce billet-doux ; and not only by omissions, but by interpolations—as when 
the sergeant teils the jury that it is “an enlightened, a high-minded, a 
right-feeling, a conscientious, a dispassionate, a sympathizing, a contem- 
plative, and, it is not going too far to say, @ HIGHLY POETICAL jury of her 
civilized countrymen ”—the words in italics and capitals being a very 
effective “reading” addition to the words in our copy of the novel. Of 
these omissions and interpolations theve were very many, some advantageous, 
some injurious. 

To pronounce judgment on Mr. Dickens as a reader we are not in all 
respects competent. But we may say that as we listened to him it seemed 
to us that in the level passages he was not extraordinarily good ; that his 
voice is not a particularly fine one ; that many of his inflections and the spirit 
in which he reads many passagesare not at all what we should have expected 
or what we liked, but that wherever his admirable histrionic abilities could 
supplement or almost take the place of his abilities as a reader merely— 
then all things were done at least well, many things excellently well, and 
some things done so well that we have not as yet conceived of their being 
done better. The old judge in the trial scene seemed to us unsurpassable. 
The look of drowsy, stupid dignity, the voice of the real Justice Stareleigh, 
were perfectly rendered by Mr. Dickens's face and voice. His presentation 
of the judge, as it seemed to us, was the best thing in his reading. By far 
the best, we were going to say, but Sergeant Buzfuz, in his opening speech, 
was nearly as good. . 

The other lawyers were not so well brought before us—neither the bully- 
ing tone of the cross-examinations nor the details as given by Mf Dickens 
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ani us as hone very true to life. For example—that the worth of our) 
criticism may be judged—we should say that a lawyer would ask a witness 
“Can you swear that you have not seen the defendant ji/ty times? Can you 
swear that you have not seen him seventy-five times? Do you think— 
mind, now, you’re on your oath—that you have seen him more than three 
times?”—and soon. Mr. Dickens reads a perfectly similar passage without 
italicizing the numeral adjectives. 

In the “Christmas Carol” it was the humorous passages that were 
chiefly applauded. Even the passage in which Bob Cratchit tells his wife 
how green Tiny Tim’s grave is, although Mr. Dickens makes a “ point ” of it | 
more decidedly than of any other passage in the evening's entertainment, | 
was not nearly so successful as those in which we have Mr. Fezziwig cele- | 
brating Christmas, “ cutting” till the very calves of his legs seem to wink; 
or the Cratchits eating their Christmas goose, and the young Cratchits | 
turning livid on suspicion that, while they were up to their very foreheads | 
in stuffing, somebody has come over the fence and stolen the pudding ; or 
Mr. Topper, affronting the credulity of human nature by his premeditated | 
pursuit, while shamming that he is blindfolded, of the plump sister in the | 
lace tucker. 

All this called forth very hearty applause. But the most spontaneous | 
and the heartiest plaudits were given when Sergeant Buzfuz said, “ Call | 
Samuel Weller.” Evidently everybody recognized in Samuel an old 
acquaintance. Everybody, too, we imagine, was a little disappointed that | 
Sam, when he answered the call, made no more show than he did in the 
witness box; but when Anthony Weller disturbed the court-room by his | 
orthographic instructions to his son, which Mr. Dickens produced in exactly | 
the voice which we imagine as issuing from beneath the capes and coats 
and adipose tissue, and from among the pots of beer of a coachman of the | 
olden time, it seemed as if the veritable Prussian Blue was himself among 
us in the audience. 

A thousand things might be said of the impressions which Monday 
evening made upon Mr. Dickens’s audience, most of whom saw for the first | 
time a friend whom they had long loved. To us the most impressive thing | 
was the burst of applause which followed the mention of Sam Weller’s 
name. It was such an unaffected tribute of admiration as few authors have | 
ever obtained. Mr. Dickens stood before us in the flesh—listening to that 
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| he will “ take the heart out of all the Indians.” 
, | scionable ! 


| who object to this policy are Liberals of a “ fossil type,” 
that we shall be content without a slice of Africa. Meanwhile, it is a trifle 
| too soon to be talking about annexation before we have even begun an occu- 
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Really, this is too uncon- 
We have been dragged—nobody quite knows how—into the 
unpleasant necessity of having to go and rescue some thirty English sub - 


jects; and we find that the Indians consider us pledged to annex a huge 


barbarous territory, and threaten that if we don’t do it, their hearts will be 
taken out of them. In spite of 7’he Spectator’s declaration that persons 
I sincerely hope 


pation. 
startling. 


Abyssinia is a country about which our ignorance is something 

In India, the expedition has excited the utmost enthusiasm, 
| partly because we have always a large army there suffering from the cruel 
‘ennui characteristic of the country, always therefore ready for a row and 

“spoiling for a fight.” In England, many well-informed men look forward 
to the expedition with dismal forebodings. I have been told on high 
authority that not a man of the army will ever come back. I have also 
been told on authority, perhaps equally high, that it will be a mere mili- 
tary promenade. The few persons who have some real knowledge on the 
subject have kept up a lively correspondence in The 7imes, in which every 
writer flatly contradicted his predecessor. ‘‘ We ought to take mules,” says 
one; “ Mules are utterly useless,” says another; “ There are all sorts of ia- 
| sects and diseases dangerous to man and beast ;” “ Abyssinia i is as healthy as 
England ;” “ It will be oney to hire native porters ;’ ‘‘ No native porter can 
be got for love and money "—these and similar satisfactory disputes have 
been raging till at times one begins to doubt whether there is such a place 
as Abyssinia at all, or merely a vague cloudland inhabited by the imaginary 
/creatures of all travellers from the days of Herodotus. It is, I fancy, too 
early to discuss annexation. 

To return to the Queen's speech. We hope, I am glad to find, that the 
| French army will soon leave Rome. However, as we shall certainly confine 
| ourselves to hopes, that does not much matter. Perhaps we may join a 
congress, but that will only be, as Lord Stanley very properly explains, if 
| we know beforehand the decisions to which the congress is to come ; so 
/that does not much matter either. Turning to home affairs, I find that 
amongst several topics of small importance the chief place is given to edu. 
cation. There can be no doubt, as I have frequently had occasion to 





remark, that education ought to be the first question of the day in England. 
| In the very able speech of Mr. Lowe at Edinburgh, he expressed an opinion 
i in which every sensible man must join, though I think it was reached by « 
doubtful logical process. He declared—and, I have no doubt, sincerely— 
that he had hitherto held our educational system, in spite of its drawbacks, 
to be the best in existence. This may possibly be true—except that it 
| failed to educate. Now, however, a change was necessary. The Reform 
| Bill had made it essential that the classes into whose hands government 
PARLIAMENT has met this year for a short session before Christmas—an | | was falling should be tolerably educated. He was, therefore, in favor of 
unusual step, made necessary by certain votes that have to be taken in con- “strong measures, of centralization, of compulsory education, and of a 
nection with the Abyssinian expedition. There has not, however, been the | | thorough-going national system which should provide a good school in every 
usual preliminary flourish of trumpets on occasion of the address. This was | parish, as a necessary preliminary to making compulsion practicable. If 
in part owing to the fact that Mrs. Disraeli is lying dangerously ill; and Mr. | our previous system was the best possible, one does not quite see why a 
Gladstone very properly declined, under the circumstances, to challenge Mr. | change should be necessary in consequence of the Reform Bill or of any. 
Disraeli to a rhetorical contest ; for the debate on the address can amount to thing else. However, we need not look too closely at the syllogism ; its 
nothing more. There is, moreover, a certain torpor perceptible in the whole conclusion is too satisfactory to make the premises of much importance. 
proceedings of Parliament. Members have not as yet thoroughly waked up | By all means let us have a thoroughly vigorous and well-organized attack 
from their hybernation, or, as I should more properly say, their estivation. upon the powers of darkness, whatever its motive may be; and if the Re- 
They are anxious to do their business as quietly as may be, and go home form Bill had done nothing beyond forcing this conviction upon the minds 
early for the Christmas holidays. In short, the country looks on with a| of our leading statesmen, I for one should rejoice sincerely in a measure 
rather languid interest—yawning, as it were—and stretching its arms, and | which has borne such excellent fruits at so early a period. Of course, there 
with little chance of being fully roused before February. The Queen’s speech | js great difliculty in seeing one’s way to any rational system, where the 
has, perhaps, a shade less meaning than ordinary specimens of the most | ground is so much occupied already by attempts of various merit, and 
proverbially insipid class of human compositions. A few points may be | where there is such a certainty of a vigorous contest between the opposing 
noticed as throwing a faint light upon the prospects of the coming session. | sects. When there are numerous Churchmen who would prefer that a 
In the first place, it is explained that we have really got to go to Abyssinia. | ploughboy should not read nor write than that he should receive erroneous 
In fact, as the expedition has already in part left India, this is no great instruction about the theory of the sacraments, there is a hard battle yet to 
news. There is another question behind of rather more interest, upon which be fought. A well-known High Churchman lately declared that he objected 
nothing has hitherto been said. The question is whether, when we have to laymen, however eminent, interfering with education, because even the 
got to Abyssinia, we intend to come back. Our Indian government, as you) ' ablest lawyers were unable to understand the nice points of theology upon 
know, has a certain appetite for annexation, and where it has to send an | which essential differences of creed depended. He failed to explain what 
armed remonstrance to a native prince, it not unfrequently ends by swal- difference it would make to the poor clodhoppers whether they were taught 
lowing him and his domains. Still, Liberals very naturally think that we one of their unintelligible doctrines or another. Mr. Disraeli’s speech, to 
have got enough on our hands already, without effecting a lodgment on the | which I referred in my last, makes me fear that too much may be.yielded 
other side of the Red Sea. Zhe Spectator, which is a really Liberal paper, to these sticklers for orthodoxy, who would rather that men should starve 
but given to queer little priggish crotchets of its own, and very apt to lay ‘than eat bread ith the wrong cipher stamped upon it. Still, he has 
down the law with an affectation of superiority to the world in general, pledged himself to introduce some important measure, and considering the 
dogmatically informs Lord Stanley that, if he promises to leave Abyssinia, extremely malleable nature of Conservative politics, as exemplified in the 


voice of human sympathy and admiration which only the posterity of most | 
other great men hear. 


ENGLAND. 


LoNpDoN, November 22, 1867. 
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Reform legislation of last season, I hope that some good may come of his 
proposals. 

On another most important topic the Queen's speech is silent. It says 
nothing about Ireland. The question, however, of the Irish Church is being 
considered by a commission formed, it is true, of rather unpromising material. 
Mr. Disraeli, moreover, pledges himself to introduce a measure on the far 
more important question of the landed tenure. Until he has displayed his 
cards more openly it would be idle to speculate on the result. I must, how- 
ever, remark that the Fenians are still doing their best to irritate the Eng- 
lish people, as I cannot but fear, into a state of mind very unfavorable to 
wise legislation. There are at the present moment two prominent topics of 
discussion in every one’s mouth: one is the fearful hurricane at St. Thomas, 
of which reports have just arrived by the Douro ; the other is the execution 
of the three Fenians at Manchester, now fixed for to-morrow. Of the five 
men originally convicted one has been pardoned, for the excellent reason 
that he was not guisy, and the sentence of another has been commuted be- 
cause he took a less prominent part in the assault than his companions. 
The other three will, I presume, be hanged to-morrow. There has been a 
profound sensation excited, and there is considerable fear of some disturb- 
ance at Manchester. Of course, numerous troops, with, I believe, artillery, 
have been sent into the town ; two thousand volunteers have been sworn in 
as special constables, preparations have been made to barricade the street, and, 
in short, every precaution has been taken in expectation of a serious riot. 
Should any attempt take place it will, of course, be summarily suppressed ; 
but it is not pleasant to find that in a large English town the law requires 
to be backed so strongly by an armed force. I do not express any opinion 
as to whether the three men should have been executed. On the one 
hand, | am entirely opposed to political executions under almost any cir- 
cumstances ; on the other, the crime of rescuing a prisoner from the hands 
of the police and shooting an officer certainly seems to pass the line which 
separates political crime from crimes against society at large. But the 
spirit to which this state of things testifies is a very awkward fact. The 
Queen’s speech declares that Fenianism suppressed in Ireland has taken the 
form of organized violence in England, and must be put down by a rigorous 
execution of the law. The facts upon which this assertion depends are not 
very numerous. There was the shooting of a guardsman in Bloomsbury 
Square, and there were one or two isolated cases—besides the Manchester 
affair—which seem to confirm it. But a certain nervous fear has built upon 
these facts a huge superstructure of uneasy suspicion. Not long ago I was 
staying in a country district some thirty or forty miles from London, and 
was astonished to find the extent to which the minds of my friends were 
occupied with Fenian outrages. If an ill-looking tramp passed through a 
village he was set down fora Fenian in disguise ; if a noise was heard at 
night it was an attempt of the Fenians to surprise a volunteer armory. 
There seemed to be an impression that Fenians were a ubiquitous race, 
ready to rise at any moment in any part of the country. In London, where 
we have more to occupy our minds, we pay less attention to these rumors. 
Several alarms, which brought together the loyal volunteers of various 
country towns in the provinces, turned out to be pure, unadulterated hoaxes ; 
and, in short, we are not disposed to take the matter quite so seriously. 
Still, even in London there is an uneasy feeling, and the occurrence of a few 
more outrages or of a riot at the Manchester executions might call forth an 
explosion in which we should be capable of very violent measures. The 
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dread of Fenianism is complicated with the annoyance still remaining from 
‘the Hyde Park riots. There is an impression that the mob have been 
‘allowed to get their heads too much lately, and require to be suppressed, 
‘and people talk in very exaggerated language about the growing disrespect 
| for law and the necessity of making examples. This feeling, whatever its 
| foundation, is undoubtedly producing great bitterness with regard to Irish 
questions. What will be the consequence? Shall we refuse all redress to 
Ireland, and continue the war of races to an indefinite period? Or will 
Fenianism, great as is the indignation which it excites, awake a certain un- 
comfortable sense that after all a statesman should do something towards 
removing the causes of such an evil as well as repressing its symptoms, and 
in this way lead indirectly to some serious attempts at reform? These are 
questions which I must leave to be answered by your readers or by time. 


Correspondence. 


THE NATIONAL BANKS AND THE OLD STATE BANKS. 
To THE Eprror oF THE Nation : 


One word about the National Bank currency. With every writer I have 
noticed, you join in the complaint that the banks make a “ double interest” 
| on their capital, as though this was some strange thing. 

What else did the New York and some other State banks do? Why, 
| the National Bank act is almost a copy of the New York banking system, 
except that the Federal Government, instead of the State, superintends the 
matter; and now, after this system has been in successful operation for who 
| knows how many years, lo! the editors of the land have just discovered 
that the people are swindled. No one objected to it when the interest 
came from the State stocks, yet it came from the people all the same. 
Whence came the national banks? The Government must have money or 
perish, its credit was taxed to the uttermost, the banks were induced to part 
with their State stocks and invest in Government’s (absorbing at once near 
$300,000,000), on the assurance of the same privileges of circulation as the 
State extended ; and now, when the thing is all done, the bonds absorbed, 
you propose to clip from them what was distinctly assured if they would 
change. 

You write on the public conscience; give us an article on editorial con- 
science. 





Yours truly, J. A. W. 


Jersey Crry, December 6, 1867. 


[What did the old State banks redeem their bills in? Was it in 
other paper? What did the State undertake to do in case they failed ? 
Exchange their bills for bills of its own? Does “ J. A. W.” not see 
that the whole controversy turns on the fact that the national banks 
are paid for keeping out an irredeemable currency, a thing which the 
Government can do itself for half the money? If we write an article 
on “editorial conscience,” we shall have to insert a short digression 
on another subject, “ to which we shall not more particularly allude,” as 
the reporters say.—Ep. Nation. } 
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Plan and execution commended by Justice Story, Chan- 
cellor Kent, President Adams ; Historians Sparks, Pres- | 
cott, Bancroft, and Ticknor; Rev. H. W. Beecher, and 
many others. 

It has been published for more than twenty years, and 
is now enlarged. 


EVERY SATURDAY, 


giving fifty-two numbers and over THREE THOUSAND 
double-column octavo pages of reading matter, yearly. 

It is a work which commends itself to every one who 
has a taste for the best literature of the Magazines and | 
Reviews, or who cares to keep up with the events of 
the time. 

It contains the best Reviews, Criticisms, Stories, | 
Poetry, Literary, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and 
Political Essays—from the whole body of English Period- 
ical Literature—making 4 vols. a year of immediate in- 
terest and solid, permanent value. 





EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES, 


From the late President of the United States, Juhn 
Quincy Adims.—* Of ail the periodical journals devoted 


It is issued | 
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THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
Psychological Medicine and Medical 


Jurisprudence, 
Eprtep ny WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, M.D., 
Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in 
the Bellevue Hospital Medical College, ete. | 
A new volume of this valuable Journal will be com- 
menced with the January number. The two numbers | 
already published constituting the first volume, have re- | 
ceived the uniform commendations of the press, and the | 
circulation is now so extensive that the publishers are | 
enabled to still further enlarge it, and to bring it out 
with increased typographical, scientific, and literary ex- | 
cellence. 
From the notices by medical and other journals we 
select the following: 


} 





| “The Prospectus for 1866 is irresistible." Boston Com- 


monwealth. 


JANUARY. 
COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME OF 
THE 


RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE 


FOR YOUNC PEOPLE; 
Published Monthly. 


ATTRACTIVELY ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
TALENTED AMERICAN ARTISTS, 


1868. 186s. 


MOST 


AND CONTAINS AMUSING AND INSTRUCTIVE ARTICLES 
UPON 


History, Narratives of Travel, Adventures in Various 


| ‘** Both original and selected articles are ofa high order | 
| of merit, and the well-known ability of the editor, W. A. | 
| Hammond, M.D., is a sufficient guarantee that it will | 
| ever be, while under his management, a first-class jour- | 
| nal.”"—Leavenworth Medical Herald. 


“The first number of the above-mentioned quarterly 
| journal, under the able supervision of Dr. W. A. Ham-, A full-page Cartoon for every Number thoughout the 
| mond, has been placed upon our table. It contains origi- | Year 
| nal articles on the Physiology and Pathology of the Mind | : 
and Nervous System, and Medical Jurisprudence, Selec- | 
tions, and Reviews. The want of a medical journal upon | 


Countries, Manners and Customs of Different Na 
tions, Biographical Sketches, Natural History 
and Science, with delight fl Stories for 
all Youn, Readers, 


tw literature and ecience, which abound in Europe and | these subjects bas been keenly felt by the profession. "— 





this country, Tue Living Ace has appeared to me the | 


most useful.” 

From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, May, 1867.—** Were I, 
in view of all the competitors now in the field, to choose, 
I should undoubtedly choose Tue Livine Ace. There is 
not, in any library that I know of, so much instructive 
and entertaining reading in the same number of vol- 
umes.” 

From the New York Times.— The taste, judgment, 
and wise tact displayed in the selection of articles are 
above all praise, because they have never been equalled.” 


From the Springfield (Mass.) Republican.—* We can do | 


those among our readers who love sound and pure litera- 
ture no better service than by referring them to this 


sterling weekly. It is decidedly the best*magazine of | 


its class published in the United States, if not in the 
world.” 

From the Boston Post.—** We venture to say that in no 
other form can a work of similar character found of 
equal merit or at so moderate a price.” 


From the Church Union, New York, August 10, 1867.— | 


“Its editorial discrimination is such as ever to afford its 
readers an entertaining résumé of the best current Euro- 
pean magazine literature, and so complete as to satisfy 
them of their having no need to resort to its original 
sources. In this regard, we deem it the best issue of its 
kind extant.” 


From the New York Independent. —“‘ No one can read, 
from week to week, the selections brought before him in 
Tue Livine Aag, without becoming conscious of a quick- 
ening of his own faculties, and an enlargement of his 
mental borizon. Few private libraries, of course, can now 
eecure the back volumes, sets of which are limited and 
costly. But public libraries in towns and villages onght, 
if possible, to be farnished with such a treasury of good 
reading; and individuals may begin as subscribers for 
the new series, and thus keep pace in future with the age 
in which they live.” 


From the Richmond Whig, June 1, 1867.—“‘If a man 
were to read Litteli’s magazine regularly, and read noth- 
ing else, he would be well informed on all prominent sub- 
jects in the general field of human knowledge.” 


From the Illinois State Journal, August 3, 1867.—* It has 
more real solid worth, more useful information, than any 
similar publication we know of. The ablest essays, the 
most entertaining stories, the finest poetry of the English 
language, are here gathered together.” 


From the New York Home Journal, June 12, 1867.—“ Lrt- 
TELL’s Livine AGE, long distinguished as a pioneer in the 
republication of the choicest foreign periodical literature, 
Full holds the foremost rank among works of its class. 
Its standard of selections is a high one; and its contents 
are not only of interest at the present moment, but pos- 
gees an enduring value. Its representation of the for- 
eign field of periodical literature is ample and comprehen- 
sive, and it combines the tasteful and erudite, the romantic 
and practical, the social and scholarly, the grave and gay, 
with a skill which is nowhere surpassed, and which is 
admirably suited to please the cultivated reader.” 

From The Protestant Churchman, June 27, 1867.—‘* Age 
and life are alike its characteristics. It is linked with 
our memories of the old library at home, and it seems to 
grow fresher and better in matter as it grows older in 
years. Once introduced into the family circle, it cannot 
well be dispensed with; and the bound volumes on the 
library shelves will supply a constant feast in years to 
come.” 

From a Clergyman in Massachusetts, of much literary 
celebrity.—** In the formation of my mind and character, L 
owe as much to Tue Living AGE as to all other means of 
education put together.” 





Published WEEKLY, at $8 a year, FREE OF POSTAGE. 


An extra copy sent gratis to any one getting up a club | 


of seven new subscribers. 
Address 


LITTELL & CAY, 
30 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


| Buffalo Medical and Surgical Journal. 


“We have just received the first number of this new | 


| Quarterly. It is published in excellent style, and is de- 
| voted to a most important field of medical study and lit- 

erature. We earnestly hope it will meet with an abun- 
| dant patronage.”—Chicayo Medical Examiner. 


*“ To those teachers who have to deal with children ofa 


| low order of mental development, it has especial value, | 
and there are none who cannot draw valuable instruction | 


| from its pages.”’--Michigan Teacher. 


| “We should say that this quarterly would be enthusi- 

| astically welcomed by the profession, as it certainly gives 
rated A indication of deserving such a reception.”-—Round 
‘able. 


| “Full of instruction to the members of the other 
learned professions, and to those who desire to study 

human uature under various aspects.” Philadelphia 
| Ledger. 


| _‘“*We welcome in the first number of The Quarterly 
Journal of Psychological Medicine, edited by Dr. William 
A. Hammond, the advent of a magazine which has Jong 
been needed, and whose coming was we may say inevi- 


views and book notices, and chronicle of events con- 
nected with psychological medicine, are indicative of a 


| high standard of intelligence, and promise that an en- | 


| lightened and genial spirit will pervade the editing of 
this admirable publication.” — Philadelphia Press. 


** Is conducted with marked ability.”"— Philadelphia Age. 
me _ journal is always valuable.”"—Evening Mail, New 
ork. 


A. SIMPSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
60 Duane Street, New York. 


—Jas. E. Yeatman, Esq., Pres. W. Sanitary Com. 


10,000 COPIES ORDERED IN ADVANCE OF 
PUBLICATION. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 


OLD CRIMES. 
BY ALBERT G. GREENE. 
With Illustrations by AUGUSTUS HOPPIN, 4to, boards, 
price $1. 

The aim of the Publishers has been to offer one of the 
prettiest books for the coming Holidays. For sale by all 
| the Booksellers. Copies sent free by mail on receipt of 
price. 





SIDNEY S. RIDER & BRO., 


17 Westminster Street, Providence, R. I. 


ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


CHOICE EDITIONS IN FINE BINDINGS. 
JUST IMPORTED BY 


ALLEN EBBS, 
183 Broadway, Up-staira. 








| AZINE 
| 


| table, considering the advanced state in this country of | 
|vie branch of science to which it is devoted. The re- | 


THE NATION,—‘ I recommend Tue Nation to all 


| [meet with, and whenever an opportunity presents itself.” | 


NESS OF ITS GENERAL 


THE APPEARANCE; 


| RY THE ATTRACTIVE 


RIVERSIDE MAC- )\ py rie Artistic ME 
RIT OF ITS ILLUS 
TRATIONS: 


HAS MADE ITS 
MARK 


BY THE GREAT DIVER 
SLUY, FRESHNESS, AND 


In sa OF ITS 


\ LITERARY CONTENTS, 





| 





| The Patlishers promise a steady improvement in the 
| new volume, introducing many new and popular features. 
isin 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 

$2.50 a year, in advance; 3 copies, $6 50; 5 copies, 
$10; 10 copies, $20, and an extra copy gratis ; 20 cepies, 
$35, and an extra copy gratis. 

Price to clergymen and teachers, $2 per year. 

Single copies, 25 cents. 

“The Riverside and Putnam's Magazine’ ($4 por an- 
num) sent to one address for $5 50 
| “The Riverside and The Nursery” (a magazine for 
| youngest readers, $1 50 per annum) sent to one address 
for $3. 
| Sample copies sent on receipt of 2 cents. 


| 
HURD & HOUCHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
459 Broome Street, New York. 





*,* Send for a full prospectus for Vol. II., announcing 
| the great plans for next year. 


| 

| 

| *,* One thousand ladies wanted immediately to can- 
vaes for this magazine. Very liberal terms offered. 

| —— dead a poems . - 
| THE NATION,—‘It stands in New York withont 
| arival.""—Dhila. Hvening Telegraph. 

—— 


A TREATISE ON INTRENCHMENTS 
BY FRANCIS J. LIPPITT, 
Brevet Brigadier-General of Volunteers, 


Author of “ Tactical Use of the Three Arme."’ One vol, 
| 12mo, pp. 146, illustrated with 41 engravings, price 


|} 1 95. 

| “This little book is euch an excellent one that onr only 
| regret in welcoming it ie, that it wae not published in 
1861 instead of 1866. It is as a hand-book and aide-re- 
moire that it has substantial value. It is eo simpie that 
any intelligent man of fair education can master it, and 
yet seems to contain all that an officer, who has no officer 
of engineers on his staff, would be likeiy to want to 
know." Nation. 


Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 





SIDNEY S. RIDER & BRO., 
Providence, R. I. 


THE NATION.—“ The finest product of American 


journalism.”"—N. Y. Me'hodist. 
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JUVENILE BOOKS. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


The Nation. 


= Fe = = = — i ——_—_— 
‘ABBOTT'S STORIES OF RAINBOW AND ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
LUCKY. Beautifully illustrated. 5 vols. 16mo, cloth, | 
90 “oy per vol. The volumes ner obtained sepa- | 2 
rately ; or, complete in neat case, 50. | a = . 2 
“Handie—Rainbow's Journey—Selling Lucky—Up | GRAY’S POEMS. With Illustrations by Brr- 
the River—The emelyys Pines. f : a KET Foster. The exquisite Cambridge edition. Small 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. HARRY *S LADDER TO LEARNING. With 4to, cloth, $2 25. 
250 illustrations. Square 4to, cloth, 75 cents. “Oné of the sintiost volumes we have over seca.” ~ 
THACKERAY’S ROSE AND THE RING; Congregationaiist. 
or, The History of Prince Giglio and Prince Bulbo. A | a 
Fireside Pantomime for Great and Small Children. | 





PUBLISHED BY 





Harrer & Broruers will send the f.llowing Works by | 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, | 


ae 








on receipt of the price. 
Harper's Catalogue and Harper's Trade-List sent by 
Mail on receipt of Five Cents. 


MACE'S FAIRY BOOK. Home Fairy Tales 
(Contes du Petit-Chaiteau). By Jean Mace, Editor of 
the Magasin d’ Education ; anthor of * The Story of 
a Mouthful of Bread,” etc. Translated by Many L, 
Bootn. Handsomely Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 


LABOULAYE’S FAIRY BOOK. Fairy Tales 
ofall Nations. By Epovarp LaBouLaye, Member of 
the Institute of France. Translated by Mary L. 
Booth. Elegantly Lllustrated. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


DU CHAILLU’S GORILLA COUNTRY. 
Stories of the Gorilla Country; narrated for Young 
People. By Pavut Du Cuattitv. Handsomely LIlus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth. Nearly Ready. 


THE THREE LITTLE SPADES. By Miss 
WaRNER, author of *“Thé Wide, Wide World.” 
Illustrated. 16mo, cloth. Nearly Ready. 


WOOD'S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: being 


a Description of the Habitations of Animals, classed 
according to their Principle of Construction. By J. 
G. Woon, M.A., F.L.S., author of * Illustrated Natu- 
ral History.” With about 140 Illustrations, engraved 
on Wood, by G. Pearson, from Original Designs made 
by F. W. Keyl and E. A. Smith, under the author's su- 
perintendence. Svo, cloth, bevelled, $4 50. 


RUEBEN DAVIDGER. The Adventures of 
Renben Davidger; Seventeen Yearsand Four Months 
Captive among the Dyaks of Borneo. By James 
GrexeNnwoop. With Engravings. 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 


ABBOTT'S FRANCONIA STORIES. Numer- 
ous Iliustrations. Complete in 10 vols. i6mo, cloth, 
90 cents each. The volumes may be obtained separ- 
ately; or, complete in neat case, $9. 
Malleville — Mary Bell— Ellen Linn—Wallace — 
Beechnut—Stuyvesant -Agnes—Mary Erskine—Ro- 
dolphus—Caroline. 


ABBOTT’S LITTLE LEARNER SERIES. 
Harper's Picture Books for the Nursery. Beautifull 
lilustrated. In 5 volumes, 9) cents each. The vor. 
umes complete in themselves, and sold separately; 
or, the set complete in case for $4 50. 

Learning to Talk—To Think—To Read—About 
Common Things—About Right and Wrong. 


READING WITHOUT TEARS: or, A Pleas- 
ant Mode of Learning to Read. Beautifully Illus- 
as Small 4to, cloth, Part L., 75 cents; Part LL., 

1 2. 

CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOKS. Square 
4to, about 300 pages each, beautifully printed on 
tinted paper, with many Illustrations by Weir, 
Steinle, Overbeck, Veit, Schnorr, Harvey, etc.. bound 
in cloth, gilt, $1 50 a volume; or, the Series complete 
in neat case, $7 50. 

The Children’s Bible Picture Book. 

The Children’s Picture Fable Book. 

The Children’s Picture Book of Quadrupeds and 
other Mammalia. 

The Children’s Picture Book of the Sagacity of 
Animals. 

The Children’s Picture Book of Birds, 


MISS MULOCK’S FAIRY BOOK. The Best 
Popular Fairy Stories selected and rendered anew. 
Engravings. l6mo, $1 50. 


MISS MULOCK’S OUR YEAR: A Child’s 
Book in Prose and Verse. I!lustrated by Clarence 
Dobell. 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, $1. 


FOLKS AND FAIRIES. Stories for Little 
Children. By Lucy Ranpatt Comrort. Illustrated. 
Square 4to, cloth. Nearly ready. 


ABBOTT'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORIES. 
[linstrated with numerous engravings. 16mo, cloth, 
$1 20 per vol. The volumes may be obtained sepa- 
rately ; or, the set complete in box, $33 60. 

Cyrus the Great—Darius the Great—Xerxes—Alex- 
ander the Great — Romulus — Hannibal — Pyrrhus— 
Julius Cwsar—Cleopatra—Nero -Alfred the Great— 
William the Conqueror—Richard L—Richard l1.— 
Richard I1l.—Mary, Queen of Scots—Queen Elizabeth 
—Charles I.—Charles I1.—Josephine—Marie Antoin- 
ette—Madame Roland—Henry 1V.—Margaret of An- 
jou—Peter the Great—Genghis Kahn—King Philip— 
Hernando Cortez. 

ABBOTT'S MARCO PAUL'S VOYAGES 
AND TRAVELS IN THE PURSUIT OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. Beautifully illustrated. Complete in 6 vols. 
16mo, cloth, 4) cents each. The Volumes may be ob- 
tained separately; or, complete in neat case, for 
$5 40. 

In New York—On the Erie Canal—In the Forests 
of Maine—In Vermont—In Bostou—At the Spring- 
field Armory. 


| By Mr. M. A. Tirmarsn. Numerous illustrations.| THE BOOK OF PRAISE. Compiled by Sir 





Small 4to, cloth, $1, 


HARPER’S STORY BOOKS. Narratives, 
Biographies, and Tales for the Young. By Jacos 
ABBoTT. With more than 1,000 beautiful engravings. 

“Harper's Story Books” can be obtained com- 
plete in twelve volumes, bound in blue, each one 
containing three stories, at the price of $21, or in 
thirty-six thin volumes, bound in crimson, each 
containing one story, at the price of $32 40. The 
volumes sold separately. 


Vol. I. Brano—Willie and the Mortgage—The 
Strait Gate. Vol. IL. The Little Louvre—Prank— 
Emma. Vol. Ill. Virginia—Timboo and Joliba— 
Timboo and tema Vol. [V. The Harper Establish- 
ment—Franklin—The Studio. Vol. V. The Stery of 
Ancient History—The Story of English History.— 
The Story of American History. Vol. VI. John True 
—Elfred—The Museum. Vol. VII. The Engineer— 
Rambles among the Alps—The Three Gold Dollars. 
Vol. VIIL. The Gibraltar Gallery—The Alcove—Dia- 
loguee, Vol. 1X. The Great Elm—Aunt Margaret— 
Vernon. Vol X. Carl and Jocko—Lapstone—Orkney 
the Peacemaker. Vol. Xl. Judge Justin—Minigo—- 
Jasper. Vol. XII, Congo—Viola—Little Paul. 


THE NATION.—“‘ An educational journal of the 
highest order.” — Am. Educational Monthly. 


PRANG’S 
AMERICAN CHROMOS. 

No more suitable and no more beautiful Christmas or 
New Year's Gift can be made than one of Prang’s fall 
Chromos—the ‘** Fluower Boquet,”’ for example, or “* The 
Kid's Playground,” or Butcher's admirable Landscapes, 
or Tait’s Ducklings, Chickens, and Quails, or Cattle-pieces 
entitled ‘‘Morning” and ‘* Evening,” after Rosa Bon- 
heur, Sold by all Art Dealers. ‘ Prang’s Journal of 
Popular Art,” No. 1, will be mailed free to any address. 
It describes how Chromos are made. Address 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Boston. 





A NEW NOVEL FROM THE SPANISH. 


D. APPLETON & CoO., 


443 and 445 Broadway, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY: 
ELIA; OR, SPAIN FIFTY YEARS ACO. 


Translated from the Spanish of FerNan CABALLERO, 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 7%. 


“The writer of this spirited and lovely picture of do- 
mestic life in Spain holds a rank at home not inferior to 
Irving, Cooper, and other more distinguished American 
authors. er name is a household word.” 


“Here the Spanish character is sketched with great 
humor and inimitable grace and spirit, amid scenes of 
country life which are woven into a charming tale.” 





D. A. & CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. Arn Historical 
Sketch of the Days of Napoleon. By Louisa Muat- 
BACH. 1 vol. 8vo, paper covers, $1 50; cloth, $2. 

THE HAND-BOOK OF PRACTICAL COOK- 
ERY FOR LADIES AND PROFESSIONAL COOKS. 
By Prerre Biot. 1 vol. 12mo, $2. 

DR. WILMER’S LOVE; or, A Question of 


Conscience. A Novel. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $2. 
MORMONISM: Its Origin, Rise, and Progress. 
By Pomeroy Tucker. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 75. 


COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. An Auto- 


biography. By a Lady. 1 vol. 8vo, paper cover, 60 
cents. 





Either of the above sent free to any address on receipt 
of the price. 





THI NATION.—“ Probably the ablest and most 
yey ary weekly ever issued in this country.”—JN. Y. Chr. 
4d ocate, 


ROUNDELL PALMER, 
| THE BALLAD BOOK. By WriuiaM ALLING- 
HAM. 
| THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Illustrated by 
STOTHARD. 
THE JEST BOOK. By Mark Lemon. 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF SONGS 
AND LYRICS. 
Each in 16mo, morocco cloth, at $1 75. 





THE IMPORTANT NATIONAL WORK: 


DE TOCQUEVILLE’S DEMOCRACY IN 
AMERICA. 
2 vols. post 8vo, morotco cloth, $6. 





All the above works in a variety of elegant calf and mo- 
rocco binding at moderate prices. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, 


SEVER & FRANCIS, 
Cambridge, Maes. 


Popular and Elegant Juvenile 


Books. 


DREAM CHILDREN. By H. E. Scupper, 
Editor of The Riverside Magazine. Beautifully illus- 
trated. 16mo, vellum, $1 25. 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. By the 
Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.”” 16mo, cloth, 
$1 75. 

THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND. From the 
best Poets. By Coventry Patyore. 16mo, cloth» 
$1 7%. 

THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY. By 


C, F. ALEXANDER. 16mo, vellum, $1 75. 








For sale by all Booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt 
of the price by the Publishers, 


SEVER & FRANCIS, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





ANTARCTIC MARINER’S SONC. 
BY 
DR. JAMES CROXALL PALMER, U.S.N. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Printed on heavy superfine paper, and neatly bound in 
fancy cloth, gilt. 
1 vol. 8vo, $3. 
READY DECEMBER 20. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


192 Broapway. 


DAVID Cc. FRANCIS 
(Formerty C. 8. Francis & Co.), 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
506 BROADWAY (up stairs). 


Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time 

to time, and will be forwarded free to any address. 
Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. 
Binding executed ip any style. 


HE TION,—“ Asa journal truly national, and 
acne Al ION. sense, it has no superior.”— 
Ashtabula Sentinel. 
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WYNKOOP & SHERWOOD. 


Faye Mar of Storm Cliff. 


This is an American tale, fresh, lively, and full of inci- 
dent. Itis beyond question one of the most interesting 
and powerfully written works of fiction which have of late 
appeared. 12mo, pp. = 5 gnees $1 75; bevelled boards, 
red edges, $2; gilt, $2 


PEPYS’ DIARY. 
ALLEN GRANT. 
*A charming book, which a gentleman should be | 
ashamed not to have read.”"—W ASHINGTON IRVING. 
12mo, red edges, cloth, gilt, $1 25; paper, 75 cents. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY GIFT, 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Handy Volume Edition. 13 vols. in case, muslin, $10; 
Do., morocco, $15. 

“The handiest, prettiest, and most unique thing that 
we have seea in the book line is the Handy Edition of 
‘Shakespeare,’ published by Wynkoop & Sherwood, 18 
Beekman Street. It makes an exquisite litue library all 
in itself.."—Zvening Mail, 





READY DECEMBER 18, 1867: 


SELECT HISTORICAL COSTUMES. 


Thirty Lithographic Plates, highly colored, cloth, gilt, $10; 
mor, extra, $15. 


WYNKOOP & SHERWOOD, 


18 Beekman Street. 


licens, Roberts Bros.’ New Books, 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK: 


THE LAYMAN’S BREVIARY; 
tions for Every Dayin the Year. Translated from the 
German of Scurerer by C, T. Brooks. One square 
16mo volume, bevelled cloth, gilt, price $2 50. 

MY PRISONS. By Srivio Pe.uico. 
an Introduction by Epes Sarcent. Fifty illustra- 
tions. One equare 12mo volume, bevelled cloth, gilt, 
price $3 50. 

These two books are specially adapted for presentation 
and are put up in neat boxes. 


or, Medita- 


With 





The following are just ready, in connection with Mesers. 
LOW & CO., London: 


THE STORY OF THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. 
SAINT LOUIS, KING OF FRANCE. 


Two beautifully printed 18mo volumes, bound in cloth, 
gilt, price’$1 25 each. 





Seld by all Booksellers, and mailed, post-paid, by the 
Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Boston. 


THE NATION.—Pubdlishea i in New York by E. L. 
Gopkin & Co. Price, $5 per annum; Clergymen, 8 


PRIVATE TUITION — LECTURES FOR 
SCHOOLS-LITERARY ASSISTANCE. 


E. R. Humphreys, LL D., ete., recently for six years 
Principal of the COLLEGIATE ScHOOL, Boston, author of 
“Manuals of Greek and Latin Composition, » ** Moral 
Philosophy,” “Civil Law,’ ** Political Science,” * An 
Edition of Livy,” and other works, contmues to read 
with private pupils, ladies and gentlemen, in Classics, 
Englixh Literature, etc. 

He also delivers Courses of Lectures in Schools on 
Philology, History, Ancient and Modern Literature, Moral 
and Mental Philosophy; and he is prepared to assist 
either authors or publishers in revising MSS. and proofs | 
demanding literary experience as weil as ancient and 
modern scholarship. 

Amongst mavy other eminent scholars in New York, 
he is permitted to refer freely to the Kev. Dr. Barnard, 
President of Columbia College, Professor H. Drisler, Rey. 
A. H. Vinton, D.D., and Rev. Dr. Houghton. 


Address to’ the care of WILLIS GAYLORD & CO., 58 | 


Wall Street, New York, where also Dr. H. can Be. seen by | 
appointment any day before 9 A. M, or after 3P. 


THE NATION. —‘I wish it success from the bot- \ 


tom of my heart."—Aev. Henry W. Bellows. 


AGENTS 


| Who desire “JOHNSON’S FAMILY ATLAS” 
so'd, and it took the first Prize Medal at Paris); ‘‘ THE 
| ANIMAL KINGDOM,” with 1,500 engravings, edited by 
“ PETER PARLEY” 
Professors Agassiz, Guizot, and Tenney) ; 
FARMERS,” by Soton Rosrnson, Agricultural Editor 
New York 7Jridvune (recommended by Congress and the 
National Agricultural Department, and 20,000 sold); 

** THE COMPLETE ANALYSIS OF THE HOLY BIBLE,” 
by N. West, D.D., and diligently revised and enlarged 
(recommended by every denomination, and sells rapidly) ; 
“THE FIRST READING OF 
PROCLAMATION BEFORE THE CABINET,” by Presi- 
dent Lincoln, painted by Carpenter at the White House, 
can examine these standard works and get terms, etc., 
at 


| 
| 


S. G, GoopRIcH, (recommended by 


A. J. JOHNSON’S, 
113 Falton Street, New York; 


F. Cc. & A. C. ROWES, 


266 Superior Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


or at 


CLUB FOR 1868. 


$2 50 A YEAR 


|For Tae Werekty Evenrne Post and Tue 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 











$3 A YEAR 


For Tat WeEEkiy Eventne Post and Tur 
RivERSIDE MAGAZINE, 


THE EVENING POST 





$4 A YEAR 


For Toe WeeEkty Eventne Post, AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, and RiversipE MAaGaZinE. 





$4 A YEAR 


For THe Semt-WeeEkty Evenine Post and 
either THe AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST or 
RIVERSIDE MaGAZINeE. 


Send for free specimen copy to 


THE EVENING POST, 
New York. 


TO PARENTS AND ‘GUARDIANS. 


An English University man, of established reputation 
asa Classical Scholar, Colle ge Tutor, and Author, desires 
to obtain as pupils two or three youths of talent and am- 
bition, willing to undergo a course of training that may 
fit them to win Scholarships and Prizes at Oxford (Eng). 
sufficient to ong their expenses there. Many young 
men of quite limited means were se trained “by him 
formerly in England with complete success, and are now 
either Fellows of their Colleges or Rectors of Parishes; 
and he does not see why he shouid not succeed equally 
well with American pupils if they will only submit im- 
plicitly to his instruction and guidance. “Many of the 

most eminent clergy of New York will endorse his Eng- 
lish testimonials as to his success as a University Honor 
Tutor. Address ** D.C. L.,”’ box 419, P. U., Brooklyn. 


THE CHRONICLE: 


| A London weekly newspaper, devoted, in politics, to a 
| right understanding and just treatment of the Irish ques- 
tion; in literature, to the expression of the opinions of 
echolars who are authorities in their respective depart- 
| ments. Special attention paid to Continental contem- 
porary literature. 
Terms: 
| three months—in gold, all postage prepaid and included. 
| Subscriptions received by 


E. L. CODKIN & CO., 
Nation Office, New York. 
*,* Specimen numbers forwarded on tne 








THE NATION.— 


(70,000 | 


“FACTS FOR | 


THE EMANCIPATION | 


$9 per annum; $4 50 for six months; $2 2 for 


“LT wish it had a million sub- | 
| Seribers.’ ‘—Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
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| THE ‘MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


F. S.. WINSTON, [Resipent. 


| ian 

| CASI ASSETS 

| (Invested in Bonds and Mortgages and United States 
| 


Stocks), 


| $20,406,665 48. 


| 

| Issucs every approved description of Life and Endow- 
ment Policies on selected lives at moderate rates, return - 

| ing all surplus annually to the policy-holders, to be used 

| either in payment of premiums or to purchase additional 

Insurance, at the option of the assured. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
| ISAAC ABBATT, 


| Secretaries, 
| JOHN M. STUART, } 


OFFICE OF THE 
| 
INSURANCE aaron Sag 
New York, Jan, 2, 1867. 
| The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following 
| Stasoment of its Affairs on the Sist 
December, 1866: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from tst January, 
1866, to 3ist December, 1666 ; SS. 21 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1806. ws «DISS BW 15 


Actuary. 


Pat) 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $10,470,346 41 
| No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1966, 

to 3ist December, 1866 $7,692,226 70 

| Losses paid during the same 

period. ‘ : $5,683,895 05 
Returns of Premiums — 

and Expenses. . $1,194,173 23 

The Company bas the following Aseets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bank, and other Stocke.... ... $6,771,885 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. 1,129,350 Oo 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages 221.260 GO 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimated at P 141,566 2 
Premium Notes and Bills Receiv able 3.837.735 41 
CE ES odo ck encu.w. edddcwenes 434,207 Si 

| = oe aes re 
1 Total Amount ot Assets.............. $12,536, 304 40 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of Fe “bru 
ary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1864 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their jecai 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of Febra 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payme nt, 
and cancelled 

A dividend of Twenty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
S3ist December, 1866, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Second of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

William E. Dodge, 

Charles Dennis, 

C. A. Hand, 

David Lane, 

Henry Coit, 

Benj. Babcock, 
Francis Skiddy, 
Lewis Curtis, 

Robt, B. Minturn, Jr., 
Wm. Sturgis, 

Lowell Holbrook, 
Frederick Chaunce Zs, 
Joshua J. Henry, 
Royal Phelps, 
George 8S. Stephenson, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr., 
A. P. Pilot, 
Sheppard Gandy, 
Robert L. Taylor, 


John D. Jones, 

| Cornelius Grinnell, 

Geo, G. Hobson, 

W. H. H. Moore, 

B. J. Howland, 

James Bryce, 

Wa. C. Pickersgill, 

Fletcher Westray, 

Daniel 8. M'ller, 

Charles H. Russell, 

Gordon W. Burnham, 

Henry K. Bogert, 

R. Warren Weston, 

dames Low, 

Dennis Perkins, 

| Caleb Barstow, 

William H. Webb, 

| J. Henry. Burgy, 

Paul Spofford, 

Charies P, Burdett, 
JOUN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS. Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
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CRITICAL AND SOCIAL. ESSAYS. 


[From the London Saturday Review. ]} 


A volume of “ Critical and Social Essays” reprinted from the New York | 


NATION would do credit to some of the best of our own journals and mag- 
azines. They are lively without flippancy, quiet and moderate in tone, and 
deal with some of the peculiarities and absurdities of Yankee tastes and | 
habits in the best possible spirit ; neither defending them nor speaking of 
them with unworthy self-abasement, but generally endeavoring to trace 
them to their origin in the social and economical condition of the people. 


The fondness of Americans for travelling, their alleged habits of extrava- 
gance, their distaste for horsemanship and preference for driving, their 


eccentricities of pronunciation, their partiality for black broadcloth, are one 


and all treated in a manner suitable to the subject, not making too much 
of trivial things, but finding in them reasonable traces of some deeper nation- | 


al characteristic. 
[From the London Pali Mall Gazette.] 


These essays are a reprint from the New York NaTION—a newspaper | 


which has done much to show that American journalism may attain a far 


higher level than that to which we have hitherto been accustomed. It is. 
written by men of ability for a cultivated audience, and is free from those | 
appeals to popular ignorance and prejudice which deface the pages of most 
of its contemporaries. Political opponents will, of course, be apt to judge 
hardly of a paper with a decided line of politics ; but candid opponents must 


admit that it defends its principles, erroneous as they may be, with con- | 
sistency and dignity. 

The present publication has, however, little direct reference to political | 
questions. It is an attempt to supply in America social articles of the pat- 
tern of which Zhe Saturday Review set the first example. The subjects of 
some of the-essays may be inferred from their titles, ¢. g., “ Critics and Criti- 


cism,” “Clergymen’s Salaries,” “ Popularizing Science,” “ The Good Old | 


Times,” “ Waste,” “ Dress and its Critics,” the “ Social Influence of the 
National Debt,” “ American Reputations in England,” etc., etc. If we were 
to give a general estimate of their merits, we should say that they are far 
from equal in polish and brilliancy of expression to the better writing of the 
paper which it has taken for its model. At the same time, they are gener- 
ally sensible, well expressed, and, in short, such articles as may be read with 
pleasure and a fair amount of solid profit. 

The question raised by the volume is, in fact, ‘whether America is at 
present capable of seriously rivalling the literary products of the Old World. 
In time they may go entirely ahead of us, and discover parts of literature 
hitherto unsuspected ; but the immediate question is, can they do anything 
equal to the best English periodical writing? And this question is explicitly 
discussed in an essay which to Englishmen is, perhaps, the most interesting 
in the book, entitled “ Why we have no Saturday Reviews.” . . . . 

However this may be, the existence of THE NATION itself seems to prove 
that it is possible for a journal of a really high class to thrive very satisfac- 
torily in New York. The remaining essays in this volume, which we have 
not space to examine in more detail, show abundant common sense and 
sound principle expressed in excellent English. If they are not polished 
quite up to The Saturday Review pitch, they are, nevertheless, very good 
reading of the kind, and much in advance of anything that we have seen in 
other American papers. We sincerely wish that THE NATION may go on 
and prosper, and that its example may result in raising the standard of 
American journalism. 

[From The New Englander.] 

We are glad to avail ourselves of the occasion offered by these sensible 
and agreeable essays, which are selected from the columns of THE Natron, 
to express the satisfaction which all educated men must feel in the estab- 
lishment of a weekly journal so able, and at the same time so moderate and 
high-toned, as THe NATION has thus far proved itself to be. The combina- 
tion of literary and political discussions of so uncommon excellence, free 
from vulgarity and flippancy, may almost be said to mark an epoch in 
American journalism. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 


| [From The North American Review.] 

The reputation which Tuk Natron has justly acquired during the last 
two years, not only for the general ability with which it is conducted, but 
_also for the unusual literary merit of many of its articles, will be extended 
' and confirmed by the publication of this little volume. It contains twenty- 

five essays, by various hands, and on a great variety of topics of present 

interest. All are entertaining, clever, and well written ; and some of them 
‘deserve the higher praise of being the condensed statement of vigorous 
thought upon questions of practical importance. The value of these essays 
is not purely literary, but consists much more in the reflection they afford 
of the best thinking and temper of the times in their sympathetic and in- 
telligent criticism of prevailing forms of life. 

We trust that this is but the first of a series of similar volumes. THE 
| NATION has a right to count on long life. It fairly represents, as no other 
_of our weekly journals does, the best thought and culture of America. It 
is in the worthiest sense American in tone and principle. It has already 
done good work ia raising the standard of political discussion and social 
and literary criticism. It deals with public questions with entire indepen- 
dence and masculine common sense. There is now no better political writ- 
ing than is found in its columns—writing which gives evidence of rare 
mental discipline and fairness, and special training in political science, and 
is the expression of strong convictions deliberately formed, and maintained 
with dignity and moderation. The contrast which THz Nation thus 

| affords to the common run of newspapers is very striking. Its opinions on 

the matters which it treats carry weight with readers capable of appreciat- 
| ing sound argument and well-matured opinion. It has already acquired an 
‘influence of which it may be proud, and yet it has but just entered on its 
| career. 

[From The Atlantic Monthly.] 

These brief papers very fairly represent the quality of the excellent 
| journal from which they are taken, and treat subjects suggested by literary 
events and social characteristics with a bright intelligence and an artistic 
feeling only too uncommon in our journalism. 

In fine, we like all these articles from THE Natron for the reasons that 
we like THE NATION itself, which has been, in a degree singular among 
newspapers, conscientious and candid in literary matters; while in affairs 
of social and political interest it has shown itself friendly to everything that 
could advance civilization, and notably indifferent to the claims of persons 
and parties. 

[From 7'he Massachusetts Teacher.} 


We have no connection or even acquaintance with the conductors of 
Tae NATION, but we have more than once commended it to the attention 
of our readers, because we think that a paper which endeavors to discuss 
the religious, moral, social, political, and literary topics of the day ina 
dignified and impartial spirit commends itself in an especial manner to the 
support of teachers, and because we do not see how any teacher who can 
afford it, and who desires to keep abreast with the times, can dispense with 
such a paper. We have no respect for the narrow tone which is too apt to 
characterize sectarian organs; and the newspapers of the day, with some 
admirable exceptions, are hardly worthy of more than a passing glance at 
the news. A paper which comes weekly, in handsome and convenient form, 
with carefully prepared discussions of the interesting topics of the hour, 
commends itself, whether we always agree with its opinions or not, to the 
patronage of all who wish to promote the elevation of the tone of our news- 
paper press. . . . 

The neat little volume is a collection of the best essays that have ap- 
peared in the paper during the last two years. Some of the topics are: 
“Critics and Cfiticism,” “Popularizing Science,” “Tinkering Hymns,” 
“ Dress and its Critics,” “ Waste,” “Roads,” “A Plea for Culture,” etc., 
‘ete. It is very good reading, and the publishers are ready to send it as 
| a premium for any two new subscribers. 





Publishers, New York. 
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THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


92 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 


Is secure beyond question, having 


Cash Assets ---------- $5,000,000, 


(Being three times larger than that accumulated by any 
other company in the same time.) 


WHICH IS YEARLY AUGMENTED BY ITS 
Annual Cash Income - - - - $3,000,000 
(Rapidly increasing, and exceeding that of any other 

Company organized within the last twenty years.) 
ITS PROGRESS IS UNPARALLELED. 


beans $25,361,555 
(Exceeding the combined business of rour other compa_ 
nies that were organized about the same time.) 


Sum ASSURED DURING ITs EicutH YEAR 


THE EXTENT OF ITS BUSINESS MAY BE SEEN BY 
NUMBER OF POLICIES ISSUED IN ONE YEAR, 8,454 
Its Policies average the largest of any American Com- 


pany. It is so declared by the N. Y. Insurance Depart- 
ment. 


Its Annual Cash Dividends on Policies One Year in force 
OVER THIRTY-ONE PER CENT. 
On Policies Six Years in force 
OVER FORTY PER CENT. 

OF ALL PREMIUMS PAID, 


It issues all desirable Non-forfeiting Policies on a Single 
Life from $250 to $25,000. 


ALL PROFITS DIVIDED AMONG POLICY-HOLDERS, 
DIVIDEND FEB. 1, 1867. CASH VALUE, $600,000. 


All persons securing Policies previous to the Next 
DivipEND, February 1, 1863, will benefit in full by that 
Dividend. 

It is the most successful and, for its years, the largest 
MutualsLife Insurance Company in the worid. 


The Society offers other advantages of a special char- 
acter because aL its policies are comparatively New. It 
is therefore carrying very few IMPAIRED Risks, Its per- 
centage of Loss to amount aT Risk is 


LESS THAN ANY OLDER COMPANY. 


Its percentage of total “ Out-go” to “Cash Premium 
Receipts’ is less than any other Company whatsoever. 
% 
*,* To secure a Policy in the EquiraBLe apply at the 
office, 92 Broadway, N. Y., or to any of the Society's 
agents throughout the United States, 


WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER, President. 
. HENRY B. HYDE, Vice-President. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. * 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


* NIAGARA 





FIRE INSURANCE CO, 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 

CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO - $1,000,000 

SuRPLvs, JuLy 1, 1866, - 300,000 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
_ Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 


JONATHAN D, STEELE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 


CIROULAR NOTES & LETTERS OF CREDIT, 
FOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELLERS, 


|; AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 


ISSUED BY 


/DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., New Yors. 





Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 





Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 





insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Ping Street, New York, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 





Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, 
and of furnishing Designs and Superintendence for Build- 
ings and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 
Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 

FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
110 Broadway, FRED'K C, WITHERS, 
New York, January 1, 1966. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WaLt Sr., 





ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


FOR USE IN 


THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


Ss. Cc. & CG. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 


56 Wall Street, New York, 
28 State Street, Boston. 


CHARLES W. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


kage Business in Southern Illinois promptly trans- 
acted. References given. 

Belleville, I., offers inducements to manufacturers. 
Land donated. Coal plenty. 


Address CHAS, W. THOMAS, Sec. Board of Trade. 


ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 

Author of “ Country Life,” furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John 
M. Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mase.; Rufue 
Waterman, Providence, R. 1.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten 
Island; R. 8S. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 

41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


CHECARAY INSTITUTE, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 

1527 aND 1529 Sprrce STREET, PHILAPELPAIA. 

Will reopen on THUNSDAY, September 19. 


French is the language of the family, and is constantly 
spoken in the Institute. 











MADAME D'HERVILLY, Principal. 
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BAKER'S CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


American, French, Homeopathic 
and 


VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 
PREPARED COCOA, 


1 





BROMA, 
Fl Cocoa Paste, Homeopathic 
— ake Cocoa, Cocoa Shells, 
pod opened. Cracked Cocoa, fc. 


HESE Manufactures, to which FIRST PREMIUMS 
have been awarded by the chief Institutes and 
Fairs of the Union, and at the PARIS EXPOSITION 
OF 1867, are an excellent diet for children, tnvalids 
and persons in health, allay rather than induce the 
nervous excitement attendant upon the use of tea 
or coffee, and are recommended by the most eminent 
physicians, 
For sale by the principal Grocers in the United States, 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, . -; Mass. 


THE NATION.—‘I appreciate Tur Nation far 
above any of the issues of the day.”"—Adw. McPherson, 
Evq., Clerk U. S. House of Representatives. 


“SILVER TONGUE.” 


IF YOU WOULD MAKE YOUR HOME MORE CHEER 
FUL, 

IF YOU WOULD MAKE YOUR HOME MORE AT- 

TRACTIVR, 

IF YOU WANT A HANDSOME PIECE OF FURNI- 
TURE, 

IF YOU WANT A USEFUL PIECE OF FURNITURE, 

IF YOU WOULD MAKE A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY 
PRESENT, 

IF YOU WOULD MAKE 
PRESENT, 

Purchase the celebrated “SILVER TONGUE” Parlor 
Organ of CARHART & NEEDHAM. 

THEY MAKE THE BEST. 

THEY MAKE THE LARGEST. 

THEY ARE THE ORIGINAL INVENTORS. 

THEY ARE THE PATENTEES OF ESSENTIAL IM 
PROVEMENTS. 

THEY HAVE HAD AN EXPERIENCE 
TWENTY YEARS. 

THEIR INSTRUMENTS CONTAIN THE COMBINA- 
TION SWELL. 

THEIR INSTRUMENTS CONTAIN NEW AND INDIS 
PENSABLE IMPROVEMENTS not to be found in 
the instruments of any other manufactory. 


A SPLENDID WEDDING 


OF OVER 


They mauufacture 
CHURCH ORGANS, 
PARLOR ORGANS, 
LIBRARY ORGANS, 
SCHOOL ORGANS, 
DRAWING-ROOM ORGANS, 
BOUDOIR ORGANS, 
LODGE ORGANS, 
HALL ORGANS, and 
CONCERT ORGANS. 
The Public are respectfully invited to call and inspect 
theirlarge assortment of new and beautiful styles. Cata- 
logues, etc., sent by mail. 


CARHART & NEEDHAM, 
143, fis, and 147 East Twenty-third Street, New York. 





THE NATION.—“I have never taken a weekly 
newspaper which, in all its departments, is #0 eatisfac- 
tory to me as Tue Nation.”—Jion. J. D. Cox, Gow. of 





Ohio. 
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EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 
THE intelligence and judgment of the Imperial | 
Commission in the matter of awards are clearly | 
evinced in the following extracts from the Exposi- | 


tion Universelle [lustrated (“ Publication author. | 


ized by the Imperial Commission "’) : 


“ By their skill, universally recognized, Messrs. 


Wheeler & Wilson added to Howe’s system of | 


sewing machines important modifications, which 
have placed them in the front rank of manufac- 
turers. 


“The gold medal which has just been awarded | 
them affirms, moreover, that none of the machines | 
from the workshop of Howe, or of his principal | 


tributaries, unite the qualities of simplicity and 


solidity of mechanism by which these machines | 


are distinguished above all others. 

“In their machine, remarkable for its form and 
elegance, they have substituted for the shuttle of 
Howe a small flat dise which revolves vertically 
with unvarying swiftness. Hence this machine 
is the most simple of all, and, notwithstanding its 
great precision in operation, its price is not above 
that of the most imperfect systems. 

“ Elegance, perfection of work, simplicity, solid- 
ity of mechanism, and facility of management, 
such are the essential qualities united in the 
Wheeler & Wilson machine, constituting a supe. 
riority which the jury has with unanimity recog- 
nized and proclaimed. 

“To these gentlemen the gold medal was 
awarded as manufacturers of machines; to Mr. 
Elias Howe a similar medal was awarded as 
propagator. The distinction made by the jury 
explains itself. 

“The original machine of Thimonnier only 
needed to pass into the skilful hands of Wheeler 
& Wilson to receive its highest perfection. To- 
day, thanks to its cheapness, their machine is 
accessible to all. Its simplicity assures it not only 
a place in the chamber of the seamstress, but its 
elegant f.rm wins its admittance into the most 
seaman ate 


MARVIN & CO.’S 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 


FIRE AND BURCLAR 





Are the mcst desirable for quality, finish, and price. 


. ‘85 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses : { 721 Chestnat St., Philadelphia. 


Please send for a Circular. 


VOSE’S PIANOS. 
THE PIANO OF AMERICA. 


The increasing demand for these Pianos is a enre test 

of their superiority, and they are acknowledged, by com- 
petent jodace. to be 

EQUAL TO THE BEST PIANO MADE. 

References can be given to thousands of residents 
throughout the country; also to many schools and’semi- 
naries, where they have steod the hard use and practise 
of vents. and 

HAVE GIVEN ENTIRE SATISFACTION 
to those using them. They are the Cuzaprest Ffkst- 
CLASS PIANOS IN THE MaRKeEr. 
WARRANTED FIVE YEARS. 


WaRERooms : 701 Broapway, New York. 


J. HK. ANGIER, Agent. 


| THE NEW SYSTEM, 


on 
| THE AMERICAN PLAN OF LIFE INSURANCE, 
PREMIUMS TO SUIT THE RISK. 





| AMERICAN 
POPULAR LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


419 anp 421 Broapway, 
Corner Canal St., N. Y. 





‘ DIRECTORS. 
Hon. E. D. MORGAN (U. 8. Senator), New York City. 
Hon. HORATIO SEYMOUR (Ex-Governor N. Y.), Utica. 
Hon. H. H. VAN DYKE (Asst. U. S. Treasurer), New 
York City. 

Hon. NATHANIEL WHEELER (Wheeler & Wilson, N. 

Y. C.). Bridgeport, Ct. 

Hon. ERASTUS BROOKS (Editor N. Y. Express), Staten 

Island. 

| Hon. W. T. COLEMAN (W. T. Coleman & Co., N. Y. 
City), Yonkers. 

Hon. V. M. RICE (Supt. Pub. Ias. N. Y. State), Buffalo. 

A. N. GUNN, M.D. (Ex-Health Off. of Port), New York 
City. 

T. 8S. LAMBERT, M.D. (Author Anat., Phys., Hyg., etc.), 
Peekskill. 

B. F. BANCROFT (Cash. Nat. Bank, Salem), Salem. 

CHARLES H. FROST (Frost & Southard, N. Y. City), 


Peekskill. 

EDWARD B. BULKLEY (Rawson, Bulkley & Co.), New 
York City. 

JUSTIS O. WOODS (with Wheeler & Wilson), Staten 
Island. 

J. W. BRADLEY (Wests, Bradley & Carey), New York 
City. 

JAS. CRUIKSHANK, LL.D. (Ed. N. ¥. State Teacher), 
Brooklyn. 

JOHN H. FRENCH, LL.D. (Prof. State Normal School), 
Syracuse. 

HENRY SALISBURY, Esq., 173 Broadway, New York 
City. 

GEORGE L. BULKLEY (Rawson, Bulkley & Co.), New 
York City. 

JOHN F. TROW (WJ. F. Trow & Co., Printers), New York 
City. 

EMERSON W. KEYS, Esq. (Dep. Supt. State Bank Dept.), 
Albany. 

WM. H. 8S. WOOD (Wm. Wood & Co,, Publishers), New 
York City. 


GEORGE BLISS, Jr., Esq. (Bliss & Cadwallader, 0. and 
Atts.), New York City. 
GEORGE BLISS, Jun., Counsellor, 
Prof. JOHN PATTERSON, Advisory Actuary. 


OFFICERS. 

B. F. BANCROFT, President. 

A. N. GUNN, M.D., Physician-in-Chief. 

T. 8S. LAMBERT, Vice-Pres., Agent-in-Chief. 

CHARLES H. FROST, Treasurer. 
EDWIN E. MILLIGAN, 

General Superintendent of Agencies. 

FREDERICK SHONNARD, Secretary. 


cagpntans 
LOCAL MANAGERS. 
H. 4 HALL, General Agent, 235 F Street, Washington, 
» & 





J. *. ene General Agent, 7 First Street, Troy, 


BENJAMIN W. PUTNAM, GEORGE F. BARNES, Gen- 
egal Agente, 238 Washington Strect, Boston, Mass. 


J. ss aes General Agent, 214 Main Street, Buffalo, 
A.D. JANSEN, General Agent (Lombard Bléck), Chicago, 


GEORGE KEMPTON, General Agent, Providence, R. 1. 


LYMAN L. SQUIRE, General Agent (Adelphi Building), 
New Haven, Conn, 


FANNING & HUNTINGTON, * erage Agents, 394 and 
396 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

CHARLES H. CARTER, General Agent, Montpelier, Vt. 

R. . ss a General Agent (Butterfield Block), 

tica, N. Y. 

JAMES R. BOYD, General Agent, 189 Broadway, Ni Y. 

LAr CHESLEY, General Agent, Stratford Cen- 
tre, } ‘ 

. (Additional names in next advertisement.) 

The Company has now completed its new 

FAMILY AND PERSONAL ASSURANCE TABLE. 

Send or call for circulars, 


. 











TIFFANY & CO. 
INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR COLLECTION oF 
Holiday Coods, 
Fine Gems, 
Fashionable Jewelry, 
Watches, 
Silver Goods, 
Bronzes, 
And a great variety or original objects of art and fancy 
for presents. 
No pains is spared to present the best quality in ma- 
terial and workmanship. 


550 & 552 BROADWAY, 
(House in Paris: Tiffany, Reed & Co.) 


A Charming Came for Every Family. 





Combises the most attractive features of | comets Ten 
Pins, and Billiards, and has more variety and interest 
than’ any other Game. It fascinates the grown people, 
delights the little folks, and thus furnishes a Charming 
Social Amusement, and 

MAKES HOME ATTRACTIVE 
toall. Such a Game is welcomed in all refined homes, 
Sold by Booksellers, Stationers, and Fancy Goods Dealers 
everywhere, An illustrative descriptive book (contain- 
ing also the Snponneting Legend of Martelle) will be sent 
to any address, on receipt of ten cents to prepay postage, 
etc. Address 


RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, 


14 Bond Street, New York. 

THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE 
Surpasses all others in simplicity, durability, 
beautiful stitch, and easy working. It cre- 
ates no noise when in operation, and all per- 
sons fond of an excellent Sewing Machine 

hould call and examine it. A liberal dis- 
£ unt vffered to the trade. lesrooms, 616 

BROADWAY, N. Y.; 103 ue A, corner 
of dennis Street; 685 Sixth Avenue; Grand Street, 
Williamsburgh. 


OFFICIAL PROOF FROM PARIS: 








STEINWAY & SONS TRIUMPHANT. 


_STEINWAY & SONS 


Ava eens positively to announce that they have been 


THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL FOR AMERICAN 
PIANOS, 
this medal being distinctly classified first over ail other 
American exhibitors. In proof of which the following 
OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 
of the President and members of the International Jury 
on Musical Instruments is annexed : 
. Panis, July 20, 1867. 

I certify that the Firet Gold Medal for American Pianos 
has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. Steinway by 
the Jury of the International Exposition. 

First on the list in Class X. 

MELINET, 


President of International Jury. 


Grorces KasTNER, 
AMBROISE THOMAS, Members 
‘Ep. HANSLICK, 
F. A. GEVAERT, 
- J. SCHIEDMAYER, 
The original certificate, together with “ the official 
catalogue of awards,” in which the name of STEINWAY 
& SONS ig recorded first on the list, can be seen at their 
WAREROOMS, FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY HALD, 
new numbers 109 and 111 Fgst Pepa Street, New 
York. 


+ 


of the 
International Jury. 











} 





